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The Selden Automobile Patent. 


In another part of this paper is printed 
letter trom Mr. Towle in which he takes 
withourexpression of opinion on the 
(which 


patent. Perhaps his view 


is the one generally held by those who may 
pay, directly or indirectly, for thi 
use of the devices covered by the patent) 
correct one and ours is wrong; but 
Oweve!l that may he. it will he conceded, 
ve think, that a method of legitimately 
cvading the patent or one that will enable 
internal-combustion-motor-driven vehicles 
independently of the Seldet 


| 1 
to be built 


Ss likely to prove of more impor 
+] 


ance than any discussion of the ethic 


matter 
Phe Selden patent, as we understand it 


or at least the vital part of it, includes 


pecies 
clute rr some disconnecting device by 
means of which the motor may run witl 
out moving the vehicle. In a recent issu 


Age.” Mr. Dieterich 


the nventor of the speed 


of Phe Horseless 
varying device, 


illustrated and described in our No. 47. last 


vear, calls attention to the fact that, with 
ice interposed between a motor and 
he driving wheels of a carriage, the rat 
reduced by the 


When this is 


evident that the 


of speeds can be MOVE 
ment f a lever to ero 
done it is, of course, 
motor may continue to run while the ve¢ 
hicle stands still, or may be started with 


ving the vehicle and all the pur 
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, } ] } j ] 
Poses tor which a cliuteh ts used mav thus 


mplished without a clutch and 


1 ACC 
without using a “disconnecting device 


However, it is possible that the courts 


may decide that a speed-varving device 


by which the motion of the motor may 


be made to have no effect upon the ve 


hicle, or to have an effect upon it 


will 


of the operator is essentially a dis 


connecting device or clutchandan infringe 
1 


ment under the doctrine of mechanical 


equivalents; but Mr. D. meets this point 


by calling attentiontothe fact that the rati 
may readily be made so low as to move 
the vehicle, say, one foot in an hour, in 
which case there would be no actual dis 
connection, but most, if not all, the pur 


poses tor which motors are disconnected 
from the driving wheels would be accom 
plished 

It Seems not unlikely, therefore, that 1 


of being confined to the use of one 


patent, at least tw iv be used and that 
‘ at least two may be used and th: 


unless both these eventually fall into the 
same parties competition |x 
veen them will make the terms somewhat 
different from what thev otherwise might 
aside from the fact that a speed Vary 
ing device that would be under perfect 


control, with which speed ratios could bx 


changed without steps and without stop 
ping or disconnecting would probably bx 
feature Ol sucl an 


a useful automobil 


1 
anvnow 


The Pratt & Whitney Company 
Purchased. 


\fter about six months of negotiation 
and arranging of details, the final pu 
chase of the Pratt & Whitney Company, of 
Hartford, by the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company has been completed and tl 
company is thus enabled to offer the lig] 
er machine and small tools of its own 


17 ] 


ake as Wel as heavier machine tow 


ior which its previously acquired plant 


specially ce signed and adapted 


, hot af ] 
ft Is understood tha Liit old stoch 


Pratt & Whitney Compat 


hnoiders of the 


retail e preferred stock, amounting 
$1,225,000 at par, while the Niles-Bement 
Pond nterests have \ inured ill h ( 
Mon  stoc mount ng : 2 Lite 


ney Company are as ft llows Directo 
k ( \IcKinney, ot New York | i 
Gaff. of Cineinnat F. W. Gordor 


Whitney, of Hart 
ford: C. C. Cuyler. of New York: Georg 
\W. M. Reed. of Hartford: W. L. Clar 


(> Phe dl ( +S ’ Cle 
ge \I Ie Kinne pre \I ( 
ce-president 1 Mr. ( { 
i ‘ secretary I ( cw ( \ 1 
Francis C. Prat \I \icKinney : 
eaders know, 1s preside f the 
Niles-Bement-Pond ( pany 
It is no secret that inter disse < 


have sadly handicapped the Pratt & W 


ney Company tor several years; indeed 
( \ that this company been able 
l 1 the }* s ) 1 ha aR 
tained in the face of all the difficult 
! I iL to contene \ ] i plend dt b 


r ) é 
ind to others who a ted then 
giving the products of the hops thei 
plendi world-wide reputation From 
‘ chine-to eng Ip 
. OMpAany has hee I cea 

( I error ot ‘ | prog 
fortunately ‘ ( 
) ind Keep if CT ¢ > Ta me 
, nadequately ‘ ; ; di y 
( igi le nad tar ‘ £ ences 
1 vork thev have 
We shall hope tha ew 
( Mal FOCTMNCI W ( \ WV " l 
iuguyt ed the 1 vninicel TIC « nical ibil 
es which cat be br viit 1 bear pon 
s rt vill h ‘ I ‘ COP l 
. t the office and ¢ ide commere 
work \ vc as well done a the mec 1 
Ca t l cneinect! 2 \ rh il Vavs ] 
Hee \nd if it thet iv ( day re 
e tor the ’ratt & W ‘ ( 
pany 


An Opportunity for Co-operation 
Between Engineering Societies. 
Phi Ameri in SOCCLY ot \Nk hat 


‘ ‘ Won Vv ( 
1 could cc chile \t ( 

g session, wh ep let vdadre 
Vas de] vered ( \ { is tilled 
: t half those pres yews. ohie. % 
nine mn n the audito 1 \ committee 
ippea ed SOT Limi uv porte Hie 
rece ne g ( { ing 
ny steps t« rd tiv p! ol lat 4) 
quarters for the soci eir report 
lew ot alter the fact that 1 one wee 
of the vear during whic he socie make 

( f its house, it fir t Iding w 
leq ite for ts need 








78 
house of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, completed three years ago and 


total investment of about 


society 


representing a 
The 
days in each year for its annual meet- 
ing, and on about twenty evenings during 
the year for its fortnightly meetings. Is 
there any good reason why this commo 


$250,000 uses it on two 


dious building should not be made a gen 
eral headquarters for engineering societies 
in New York city, or why the Mechanical 
not obtain in that house 
The time when 


Engineers should 
the quarters they need? 
sentiments of rivalry should prevail in 


there was ever 


Each 


either society—if indeed 


such a time—has now passed. so- 
ciety has its proper field of work; the field 
of either would be in no circum- 
scribed if the headquarters of the two 
societies were located in the same building 


what- 


way 


and there need be no interference 


ever between the two. As we have said 
above, each society holds its annual meet- 
ing in New York, but the date of one falls in 
December and that of the other in January. 
The Mechanical Engineers make no other 
use of their house for meetings during 
the whole year, save for the newly insti- 
tuted Junior meetings, and these need not 
interfere at all with the regular meeting 
nights of the Civil Engineers. 

We have said there are no reasons why 
the should not co-operate 
in the use of a common New York head- 
We would go farther, and say 


two societies 


quarters. 


that there are positive and weighty rea 
sons why they should do this 

Each of these two societies is now a 
highly prosperous organization. Each 


has a membership of above 2,000, and an 
; a ie : 
annual income approximating $40,000. Some 


may claim, therefore, that there is no 
particular reason why these societies 
should economize. The Civil Engineers 


without doubt, can go on and finish pay 
house from their surplus 
the 


in the course of time, can build and pay 


ing for their 


income, and Mechanical Engineers, 
for a house of their own, large enough 
for all their needs 

But, because they can do this, does it 
follow that this the best 


We believe we voice the sentiments of the 


course iS one? 
great bulk of the members of both socie- 


ties when we say that the society funds 
should be put to such uses as will result 
in the largest benefit to the society’s mem- 
bers; and that the needless multiplication 
New York city to 


stand idle most of the year is not such a 


of society houses in 
use. 

The investment necessary for a suitable 
building for either society in New York 
city will approximate a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. The interest, depreciation, 
msurance, and taxes, added to the cost of 
will 


heating, lighting, etc., make the an- 


nual charge against such an investment 
not less probably than 10 per cent., or a 
total annual expense of some $25,000, as 
the cost of keeping up such a house in 


New York city. More than half the mem- 
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bers of either society live too far from 
New York to make any use of the society's 
headquarters there. In fact, there was 
years ago considerable sentiment in each 
society against investment and expendi- 
ture on a New York house; and in the 
Civil Engineers this sentiment is till rec- 
ognized in larger dues for the members 
residing in or near New York city. 

The value to the society as a whole of 
permanent headquarters at what is un- 
questionably the engineering center of the 
country, is now well recognized; but the 
burden for this purpose on the member- 
ship at large ought to be made as light 
as possible. If by co-operation between 
the two societies in the use of the present 
house of the Civil Engineers a substantial 
sum could be saved annually to the treas- 
ury of each society, it seems to us the 
manifest duty of the respective governing 
bodies to bring this about. 

And now for something else in the way 
of plain speech: It is too commonly said 
and felt by many members of each of 
these societies that the individual mem- 
bers have little voice or responsibility in 
the conduct of the society’s affairs. The 
managing officers run the society, and the 
individual member pays his dues and re- 
ceives in return his copy of the “Trans- 
actions” and whatever professional honor 
and personal satisfaction accrue from his 
membership. 

With the rapid growth in membership 
of these two principal national engineer 
ing societies, the funds at the disposal of 
each governing body have largely in 
creased, and will increase still more in the 
Should the 
the way might easily be opened by the 


future. members so desire, 


form of co-operation we have outlined, 


for a substantial reduction in the annual 
dues—and we know that to a large pro- 
portion of the members of both societies 
the annual dues are by no means an incon- 
siderable burden. If, however, the mem- 
bers prefer—and the members themselves 
and not the governing body should decide 
added should 


be devoted to new purposes by which the 


this question—this income 
societies can render still larger and greater 
service to their members. 

There are fields and opportunities not a 
few where the society—the members act- 
can do for the profession 
and for each member of the profession 


ing together 


what the members acting individually can- 
not 
such work already undertaken by the Civil 
Engineers is the complete indexing of that 


do for themselves. One example of 


society's library, the plans for making it 
for 
the plans for making it the complete re- 


available non-resident members, and 
pository of professional literature that it 
Other 


be named, which the surplus funds, that 


ought to be. work might easily 
would be placed in the societies’ respective 
treasuries by the above-suggested co-oper- 
ation would render possible; but to de- 
scibe such projects in detail would lead 


us too far afield. 
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We may say the same regarding other 
features of co-operation between the two 
societies, noting only that the suggested 
co-operation in the use of a common house 
might easily be the entering wedge for 
other forms of co-operation that should 
be mutually beneficial to the members of 
both societies. 

The fact may not be generally known 
that a very number of en- 
gineers already hold membership in both 
societies, and in this number are included 
many of the most prominent members of 
each. With this state of affairs. why 
should the governing body of either so- 
ciety hesitate to make the necessary ad- 


considerable 


vances toward co-operation ? 

The above we take from an editorial in 
the “Engineering News” of January 17, 
and we think most members of both socie- 
ties will be disposed to say that it is 
freighted with good common sense and 
that in some such way as suggested the 
best interests of the membership at large 
We 


and 


of both societies will be conserved. 
heartily endorse every word of it 
hope that some action will be taken in the 
matter. 

We would not favor a plan under which 
the American Society of Mechanical Engin 
eers should dispose of its present inade- 
quate house and become a tenant of the 
Civil Engineers’ society; but if joint own 
ership could be arranged it would be a 
good thing, and the interests of both socie 
tes would be better served at less ex 


pense. 





Examination for Sloyd Teacher. 
The 


mission, 


United States Civil Service Com 
Washington, D. C., 
that examinations will be held February 
20 and 21, 1901, in any city having postal 
tree delivery, for the position of Sloyd 
teacher at the Phoenix School, Arizona, 
at $840 per annum and similar positions 
The subjects of 


announces 


as they may be open. 
the examination are spelling and copying, 
arithmetic, applied geometry, freehand 
drawing, industrial drawing, and especial- 
Sloyd 


knowl- 


ly practical questions relative to 


work. Applicants should have a 
edge of wood carving 

Preference will be given to residents in 
the Indian service district 
Persons desiring to compete 


where the va- 
cancy exists. 
should apply to the Commission for ap- 
plication form 304. 





One result of the fire which occurred in 
the shops of the Lane & Bodley Company, 
Cincinnati, and which destroyed the foun- 
dry and all their patterns, is that the com 
pany will soon put upon the market what 
Mr. Lane calls a twentieth-century engine, 
drawings for which had been previously 
We are informed that the fire 
little 


prepared. 


interfered very with business, the 


foundry having been ahead of the other 
departments of the works and other foun 
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dries in and near Cincinnati ready to make 


castings as needed, or as fast as patterns 


“ould be made. 





‘The Consolidations Listed Stock 


Companies in the Iron and Allied Trades” 


and 


is the title of a supplement to the “Iron 
\ge’’ which has been published by the 
David Williams Company, of New York, 
and gives much interesting and useful in- 
jormation regarding the various consoli- 
dated companies commonly called trusts 
that have to do with the metal and metal 
working trades. 





In America engineers who make a spe 
cialty of water works are called ‘“hydraul- 
"_“The Engineer,” London. 

Our contemporary is right, the term be 
ing found in the vernacular of 
native tribes in Alaska and Paraguay. 


Commercial Review. 


New York, Saturday, Jan. 19. 


clans 


certain 





MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY. 


While there is nothing approaching a 
hoom in the supply business a very fair 
for this season of the 


volume of trade 


year 1s moving. «The supply business is 
stock-taking 
An 


ncrease is generally noticed about the be 


kept in the background by 


during the greater part of January. 
with a gradual 


ginning of February im 


reaching its 
April 
be looked 
the 


taken as a criterion it will not fail 


provement maximum = in 
March or 


therefore to 


A growing demand is 
for in the near 


iuture, and if tone of tradesmen is 
Some 
cem to be looking for a better year than 
last Last year surpassed the one before 


it in some cases, and would probably be 


found to have done so in very many if 
the truth were all known Sut conject 
res of the future are not requisite to 


Ist trade is 


in courage, for January’s 


guite what it ought to be. The prevailing 
teadiness of prices shows that manufac 
turers are not having to resort to un 


pleasant expedients in order to keep their 
vorks going. In some quarters extremely 
sanguine opinions are held \ con 
the 


vho was in town lately predicts that if 


man 


ected with carpenters’ tool business 


buvers do not place larger orders than at 
present they will soon find themselves in 


position where they cannot get what 


hey want, as has happened in the last year 


or so. One of the local dealers reports 
Cptimistic views prevalent among people 
vhom he encountered at the bicycle show 

town They were men representing 
ndustries connected with the metal trades 
and who came from divergent directions 
Canada, up-State and the South. 

The closing measures of the long-drawn 
out purchase by Niles 
terests of control in the Pratt & Whitney 
the 


worthy of note in the Eastern tool market 


Jement-Pond in 


Company are among matters most 


at present Some comment thereupon, 
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newly elected officers 
Pratt & Whitney 


found elsewhere 


with a list of the 


and directors of the 


will be n this 


Company 

paper 
Charles Churchill, who has just returned 

this country 


to England after a visit to 


made a statement which tends to quiet 


the suspicion that the English tool market 
Mr 


Churchill's house has plenty of orders and 


is going back on us like the German 
is as busy as it can be. In fact, its trade 
has been showing a steady increase for 
vears, except at the time of the bicycle 
manufacturing boom, when the ascending 
line took on a decided hump 

The firm is planning to participate in 
the Glas 
put 


feet, 


an enterprising way in 
They 


pavilion, 60x20 


coming 


gow exhibition propose to 


up an independent 


finished off in masonry to conform with 


the other buildings of the show. It will 
be equipped with motors, shafting, ete 
3o that the tools of the firms they repre 
sent may be shown in motion upon occa 
sion. The firm has addressed invitations 
to participate and contribute to thirteen 
manufacturers, and 


\merican machinery 


in nearly every case the proposition has 


met with favorably. Among these 
are Warner & Swasey, the Cleveland Ma 
chine Screw Company, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine the Brown & 


Sharpe Manufacturing Company, the last 


been 


Company, and 
named in the lines of grinders and gear 
cutters 

Bids will be 


following machine tools, ete 


opened, January 29, for the 
for the Bos 


ton Navy Yard: One 26-inch by 24-foot 
hack-geared engine lathe, 24-inch back 
geared engine lathe, 20-inch by 12-foot gap 
lathe, six 16-inch back-geared engine 
lathes, 2-inch by 24-inch screw threading 


turret lathe, duplex milling machine, 20 
inch by 18-inch universal milling machine, 


23-inch by 17!4-inch universal milling ma 


4 


chine, 33 by 19 inch universal milling ma 


chine, 48-inch by 10-inch plain milling ma 


chine, 24-inch pillar shaper, 20-inch puillat 


shaper, 15-inch pillar shaper, 18-inch sur 


face grinding machine, 20-inch by 8-foot 


universal grinding machine, vertical six 


spindle turret lathe, 65-inch universal ra 


dial drill, two 12-inch sensitive drills, elec 


trically driven; s1-inch boring and turning 


mill, 60-inch automatic gear cutting ma 


chine, 48-inch by 16-foot planer, 2'> by 19 


inch key seating machine, two speed cor 


trollers, metal separator, magnetic; scroll 
sawing machine, hand shear, double angle 
shears, 2'5-in. heading, upsetting and forg 
ing machine; coldsaw cutting-off machine, 
4,000-pound single standardsteam hammer, 
locomotive crane of 10 tons capacity, two 
platform scales with wheels, capacity 2,000 
pounds; hydraulic manhole punching ma 
chine 

One of the newest claimants for a share 
the National 


is stated that 


in the steel-car boom is 
Rolled Steel Car Company. It 
this company has been incorporated under 
the laws of West Virginia with a paid-up 
will be in 


capital of $600,000, which 


79 
creased to sever: ons Plans have 
been completed Tal plant to st be 
tween $1,500,000 S$ 2.000.000 ve lo 
cated in the Pittsburel distt Rolled 

eel railroad bor ars gondol - al | cal 
rucks will be manufactured vatents 
owned by C. M. Carnahan | mmpany 
will own il d pera coal Mites ore 
mines and limestone properties, and when 
completed will employ 2,500 met fem 
porary shops have been located at Hazle 
wood, where first orders are now being 
hlled The company is being financed 


Pittsburgh capital and general 


Work 


largely by 


otfices will be opened there April 


on the new plant will begin at once 
The construction of the new works of 
the Grant Tool Company, Franklin, Pa 


but 


the want of strue 


is progressing finely, has been at a 
standstill until now for 
tural steel for the 

The Bethlehem Ste« 


us that a concern styling itself 


various buildings 


( Ompans Wmtorms 


the Edison 


Holzer Steel and Iron Process Company 
Las been using its name in a letter asking 
tor stock subscriptions The Bethlehem 
Company states that it has no connection 
with the Edison-Holzer Ste ind Tron 
Process Company, nor in any way en 
dorses the merits claimed by m tor 
their process for treating steel 

The Dodge Manufacturing ¢ any 1 
executing for the Pennsylvama Railroad 
a contract for rope drives ot Dodge 
continuous system to be inst 1 at its 
meadow shops, Jerse City e the 
Motive-powe!l arrangements cing 
overhauled These are a 200 horse-power 
and a 170 horse-power engine drive and a 
75 horse-power drive for connecting two 


Phere re also being fur 


jack shafts 


nished new tlywheels and an outtit ot jack 
shaft beside qi friction clutches, ete 
Four rope rive < started wp last 
montl e glove-l er work t Booth 
AS ( ’ (; ( \ c N\ \ 
CH ) " EI iA 

One large maker of machin ols has 
sold in the Chicago n rket during first 
two week ol Jan ary more "> 1 in 


during the average month of 


he says is a gratitving opening ot e new 
veal His trade ast vear was the best 
evel experienced he M \ll reports are 
not so favorable as the above, but general 
lv speaking, the vear opens witl reasot 
ably fair amount of business Phe mat 
kets of large machine tools do better than 
the makers of the smaller machines and 
dealers who handl kinds sav the de 
mand is mainly for the larger o1 

Among other reasor which might be 


offered’ by way of explanation for this con 


dition is this, that the market is flooded 
with an unusually large number of sec 
ond-hand small machines They com 
largely from the numerous bicycle fa 
tories that are being dismantled. Four or 
five vears ago the bicycle trade was a 
most important element in the machine 
tool trade, giving to it the main source of 
vitality. Now, like bread cast upon the 





so 
waters, these tools are returning, some 
thinl several fold \t least it seems 
that w The proces ot absorption has 
heen going on for some time past, but the 
supre effort to market the surplus ma 
chinery has lately been made, with per 
ct ptil le effects upon some branches Of the 
trade Cwenty factories have been dis 
mantled and large array of machines 
placed with dealers for disposition 

In miunction with this condition of 
abunelance, the factories are said to be 
in be ‘ shape to answer to current de 
mands, and these two facts combined tend 
to give the market the appearance of a 
nearer approach to stillness than has actu 


ally been traveled trom the lately occupied 


field ot 


current 


LCLIVIES In volume the aggregate 


trade Is good 

1 

heard concern 
The 


a year of steady 


hk ncouraging report ts are 


ing the machine shops of Chicago 


prospects all 


pomnt to 


operations It true that the greater 
activity prevails among those shops manu 
turing spevialties and that some of the 
general jobbing shops are not so well 


loaded with orders as they desire, but the 


changes are in the direction of improve 


ment Che orders from these shops are 


usually for only one or two machines, for 
work is not so rushing as to make large 
ACCESSIONS to equipment immediately 
requisite his applies to the smaller ma 
chines Large plants are relatively the 


busier and are pertinacious in the matter 


of buy the latest and best machines 
urthe inklings are heard about the 

present activity of furniture makers, and 

calls for woodworking machines are com 


ing quite largely from the South, where 


apparently a large number of furniture 


into business 
Huschart 


shops are going 
The Marshall & 
Company, 


Machinery 
that the 
B. Doan 
has been called off, owing to dif 
the 
the 


Chicago, informs us 
contemplated combination with J. 
& Co 
ferences between them and 


Phe 
Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company 


arising 


former company business of 
continued as heretofore, 
addition of 
selling force, 
the 


will therefore be 
with the \llan Ransom, long 
of their who has purchased 


an interest in coneern The capital 
is been increased from $50,000 to 
\lfred 
president and general manager ; 


Frank M 
The 


stock 


$100,000, and the officers 
Marshall 
\llan 


Huschart 


are: 


Ransom, vice-president ; 


secretary and treasurer 


Cleveland store is now in full running 
ordet complete stock of machines hay 
ing he supplied to it 
CINCINNATI REPORT 
In a general way the optimistic feeling 
that prevailed among the larger manu 


facturers of machine tools and allied lines 


prior to the holidays, anticipating the new 


vear, is still on. Your correspondent has 


talked with half a dozen of the represent 


alive anuacturers of Cincinnati—repre 


sentative in both the matter of importance 


in size and character of plant and in a 


commercial standing way—and these gen 
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tlemen feel that there is a slow but steady 


increase in inquiry and demand for the 
higher and special grades of machinery 
No particular section may be cited, unless 
it be the East 


\ number of local concerns have 


drills, 


engines and dynamos to that section, and 


shipped lathes, milling machines, 


contracts gen 


suggests a 


the 


the character of 
eral tendency to increase size and 
character of already important plants 

The Lane & Bodley 


loss of several buildings by 


Company, which 
uffered the 
weeks ago, has just received an 
Seattle 30X42 
attached to a 650-kilowatt 
The 


lighting 


fire a few 


order trom for a Corliss 
engine, to be 
General Electric dynamo on. shaft. 
installation is for a municipal 


plant. The size, for a simple engine, is 


somewhat unusual, engines being gener 
ally of the compound type when built as 
large as this one 


local 


engines and allied machinery 


There is a feeling among manu 


facturers ot 
that February and March should be prolh 


fic of orders. Ground is usually broken 


for machinery operations during these 


months, and orders of consequence 


The 


ct msiderable 


any 
sooner boiler 


find 


the early year’s trade atmosphere to sug 


are rarely expected 


manufacturers also 


gest sentiments of satisfaction 
Phe Tudor Boiler Company is well be 
cun on the extensive remodeling which 


is to see the installation of a number of 


electric cranes and other appliances, and 
while not aggressively seeking new busi 
ness, finds the improvement of a slow but 
steady The 
put on the market the Babcock & Wilson 
type of boiler on the models of which it 
the 


growth. company has just 


has been working for past eight 


The representative boiler-mak 
ing the belief that 


the market is in a very healthy condition 


months 


coneerns all unite in 


and note less trouble and inconvenience 


in obtaining material, which is gratifying 
able to make deliveries 


Where one 


four 


in that they are 


when promised year ago it 


required three or months to get the 
steel, practically all orders of any conse 


tilled The 


demand is generally for a higher pressure 


quence are now within two 


ot goods 


grade 
The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 


Company reports that domestic inquiries 


have lately been coming in in vol 


great 
ume This company has just sold to the 
Hoisting Machinery Company, of 


nd, 


Hargrave, of the Cincinnati 


Brown 
Clevel 
EK. H 


Company, 


a number of large lathes 
Tool 
he for 


been feeling t 


the 


who has 


eign trade pulse for past year or so 
believes that foreign business is going to 
greatly improve this vear, perhaps make 
its greatest record with all reputable man 
ufacturing concerns of this country 

Phe Cincinnati Tool Company has re 
its plant to Waverly ave 

+) 


cently removed 


nue, Norwood, and has increased its floor 
capacity about ten thousand square feet 
within a year The Norwood manufac 
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addi 
Tool Company, the 
Wernicke Com 

Card Playing 


Electric Com 


turing colony, which embraces, 1n 
tion to the Cincinnati 
Globe 

the United States 
the Bullock 


entertained 


great plants of the 
pany. 


Company and 


pany, has many visitors dut 


past week \ number of new 


ing the | 


principles in the application of electric and 


conveying machinery are in demonstration 


in one or another of these plants and eri 


ical inspection is therefore of frequent 0 


currence 


rece ived by Tile 


\n order has just been 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Company which 


calls for a quantity of cutter grinders for 


prominent concern in France. Julius 


Fischer, managing director of the German 


Garvin Machine Company, of Berlin, is 


Cincinnati 


Quotations. 


New York, Monday, Jan. 21 


a visitor in 





[ron—American Pig, tidewater delty 
ery 

Pennsylvania [rons 
No. 1 NX foundry $16 25 (a$i7 00 
No. 2 X foundry 13 50 (a 16 00 
No, 2 plain 14 50 @ 15 25 

\labama Trons 
No. 1 foundry, or soft...@ 15 25 @ 15 75 
No. 2 foundry, or soft 14 50 @ 15 00 
No. 3. foundry 13 75 @ 14 25 
Foundry forge, or No. 4 13 25 @ 13 75 

Bar Iron—Base sizes—Good standard 
brands from store. 1.75 @_ 1.goc.; mill 
prices on dock, 1.50 @_ 1.060¢ 

Tool Steel Base sizes—Good standard 
quality, 7 @ &c.; extra grades, 10 @ i4e 
special grades, 16c. upward 

Machinery Steel Base sizes From 
store, 1.70 ( 1.80c 

Cold Rolled Steel Shatting Base sizes 

From store, 2.50 (@ = 2.75« 

Copper—Lake Superior ingot, in cat 
loads, 167g @ I7¢c.: electrolytic, 1O2 g¢ 
casting, 10's {@ 10O%R¢ 

Pig Tin—2634 “| 27c., for 5 and 10-ton 
lots, f. o b 

Lead For wholesal lots, 4oxc witl 


carloads 


4.156 


a. ask 


O2'sc. extra for 
New York 
quantities Cook 

; Hallett’s Om 
] 


and Japanese, S34¢ 


Spelter—4.10 a 


For 


son's is about 10 a 1O%x« 


\ntimony 


l S., QM. 10¢ 


\ warning is sent from Londor 


\merican who go to Europe for 


agents 


the first time to work up trade “Keep 


shy of the seemingly prosperous gentle 


men at the big hotels in London and or 


t alwavs so glad 


' These 


arrival fot 


who are 


fellow ( 


he Continent 


welcome a ountryman 


men usually pump the new 


information about his plans, which cat 


rival local 


that 


be turned to cash value with 


concerns.” ‘It is also stated many 


an American who has accepted a 


agent 
proffered introduction to business houses 


without a hint of any other motive except 


friendliness has been compelled to pay 


stitt afterward 


COMM ssion 
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4 Some Large Portable Tools. ing from the clutch lever, and on wl horizontal movement of the uprig! 


We show herewith illustrations of some own stroke through the long rod in the the base is 7 feet Phe boring bat . 


















































portable tools for use on extended floor man's hand The belt-shipper rod is inches in diameter and has a teed ot 5 
plates which are, we believe, the largest @longside the safety rod—the stop-collars inches jormg and mulling feeds and 
vet made. They show the development Upon it being just visible. The weight of speeds are provided. The ¢ welg 
of the floor-plate system of doing work in the machine is about 50,000 pounds 19,500 pound 
the size of the tools used Fig. 2 is a portable boring and milling Uhe . e product , 
Fig 1 shows a slotting machine. of the machine, also of large S1Z¢ Phe entire Newton Machin Low Work wh i\ 
size of which an excellent idea mav be Operating mechanism, motor included, will just supphed tw f each to the W ig 
obtained by comparison with the man_ be seen to be mounted on the spindle head. house Electric Company They we 
alongside. The machine is driven by an The vertical range of movement of the dered for use in iking mat t 
electric motor which is encased in_ the head on the column is 8 fee ! \ ! f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L = on — — a a 
ly \ LARGI Po \BI SLOLTLIER I LN M MI HIN 
column The method of driving the f 
by a screw 1s apparent trom the pictur 
the screw being of 5 inches diameter. Thi 
machine has a stroke of 8 feet and a cro 
teed of 4 fect. \ sub-base is provided on 
which the column may b ved through 
an additional 4 feet, and by using this i 
conjunction with the cross feed on 1 
ram, a face & feet wide may be surfaces 
\ special feature of thi machine 
safety clutch in the driving gear, seen just 
above the large gear on tl me screv 
The machine being belt drive Ire ol 
the shipper or the unlacing of a belt would 
tuse the ram to over-ru nd, it worl 
ng near the limit of its stroke. it might 
run into the ends of the lumn and d 
amage. Should the screw thread be « 
off at the en eve 1 
vould be to pound and injure the thread | 
The clutch above described ) arranged 
that over-run of the ram will ope 
the up stroke through the short d hang 3. SHOWING THE USEFULNES F THE PORTA! RING AND MI NG MACH 











lectrical equipment of the elevated rail 
ad f this city 
Kig. 31s a good illustration ot the use 
fulne of tloor plates and portable ma 
hines of the tvpe shown in Fig. 2, though 


I 


? } 


he machine shown in Fig. 3 is of muc 

size than the one shown in Fig. 2 
\ floor plate is being put down in thi 
Newton works, but it was not ready when 
the job shown in Fig. 3 came along. Thx 
vh rig is therefore extemporized, and 


ousists of several cast-iron beams fron 


e future tloor plate, with the base ot 
ne of the lotting machines shown in 
ig On these is laid the column of one 


if the slotting machines, and the portabl 
oring and milling machine is at worl 


1 


irfacing the bottom of the column 


Logarithmic Table of Board 
Measure. 
BY W. H. SARGEN| 
he accompanying chart, Fig. 1, show; 


ready means of computing the amount 
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na stick of a given size 


of course, twice 
figures on an angle 


the length in feet, and those 


method of using the chart is shown 


at the bottom of the chart and follow 
diagonal line upward until it crosses 


Che horizontal line nearest to this 


stick 6x8 inches and 20 feet 
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that the diagonal line marked “6x8” at 
bottom of the chart does not intersect tl 


+ 


perpendicular line 20. In this case ust 
the dotted diagonal marked *‘6x8" on tl 
left-hand side, the reading being pe: 
formed as indicated in Fig. 3; the answet 
being So feet. It will be noticed that 
wherever one diagonal line leaves off 

I 


the top the companion line begins at the 


bottom, so that all sizes and dimensions 
are fully covered by the chart. For sticks 
under 10 feet long, read 2, 3, 4, etce., it 
stead of 20, 30, 40, remembering to drop 
off a cipher from the final result as well 
The method of plotting the diagonal lines 
may be of interest to those who wish t 


compute other sizes of timber than those 


shown \ 6x8 stick contains 48 inches 
or 4 feet, board measure for each foot in 
length. The diagonal line representing 


this size would then start from the bottom 
of the chart and run up at an angle of 45 


ght-hand side 


degrees to “4” on the r 
(In Fig. 1 this “4” is marked *‘‘400,” so as 


50... 60. 70. 80 . 90. 100 


1000 





900 
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to facilitate computations. ) The 8x8 
stick containing 51% feet to each running 


foot would likewise be indicated by a line 


running to “51%” on the chart 
This explains how but not w/ry, since 
the latter question was answered at some 


length in Nos. 25 
Machinist” for 


This chart will 


and 26 of the “American 
1900 


be found handy for mi 
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wrights, engineers and mechanics in gen 


ad Z 
eral, since it not only saves the drudgery 


of figuring each stick every time, but also 


avoids the liability to error resulting from 
the use of 


se sO many figures 





Blueprints. 


Those who, with the best of intentions, 
send us tracings of mechanical drawings 
will doubtless be glad to know that blue 
prints really preferable Phey 
- 


apart or marked on, as we may have occa 
if 


are are 


more easily handled; they may cut 


sion, and they are lost or destroyed 


they may be easily replaced. So please 
send us lots of blueprints, rolled or folded 
It no differ 
ence to what scale they Good 


1 order, and 


as most makes 


convenient 
are drawn 


bold shade lines are always i1 


little shading is desired beyond that. These 
if the 
understandable and 
The less that 
Good 


matters, however, we can correct, 


drawing is clearly 
gives all necessary details. 
is shown beyond that the better. 
shop drawings are always good for out 


pages and for the readers of the pages 
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Dividing the Shop Burden in Cost- 
Accounting at the Works of 
William Sellers & Co. 


It may be remembered that in an article 


on “Cost-Keeping,” published in our issue 
No. 45, of last year, we remarked upon 
the unsatisfactory nature of both the per- 


d 


the hourly plans of distribut 
lit- 
out. The 
both p! 


is that they make no provision for charg 


centage an 
ing the gross shop burden among the « 
turned 
rf 


ferent pieces of work 


most unsatisfact feature « ans 


Ty 


ing against a piece of work the interest 
and depreciation belonging to the tool on 
which the work was done. Both plans 


add the gross interest and depreciation to 


the other items of shop expense and then 
charge the total amount against the work 
on a flat rate or average basis which ig 
nores the individual tools. On small and 
medium-size tools the interest and de 
preciation item is of small importance, but 


on large ones it is the most important of 
any, and, indeed, on very large ones mort 
important than all the others added 
gether. 

With the percentage plan the gross t 
den for a given per nd is divided by the 
gross direct wages for the same period, t 
obtain a percentage by which to increase 
the direct wages on any job in ord 
find its gross cost. With the hourly p 
the gross burden for a given period 
divided by the total numbe) hours 
worked by direct labor during the same 
period to obtain the charge per hour which 
must be added to the wages Io! eacl ( 
of direct labor spent on a job in order 


gross cost 


obtain thi 
Neither plan makes 
' a 


tween small 





and If two men 


oO 
~ 


receive the same wages, one of them oper 


— 1 ’ ’ 
bathe and the other a arg< 


+} 


ating a small 


boring mull e burden charged for an 


the 


boring mill 


hour’s work by either plan would be 


the | 


le velir 


same for ithe as for the 


This 


Zz OFT averaging process ot 


dividing the burden must necessarily re 
sult in an overcharge on small work am 
an undercharge on large work 


In the article referred to, we remarked 


this 


two plans 


upon comme shortcoming of the 


mn 
and expressed the opinion that 
a really 


Satisfactory system ot cost 


accounting must include a series of graded 
charges for tools of different values. Such 
a contention is not a case of hair-splitting 
On the 


of 


limited examination 


that tool 


contrary, very 


the matter will show do not 


become very large before the proper but 


den chargeable against them exceeds the 
wages of the operator, and when this con 
dition is to be met, the correct charging 


of the burden against individual jobs be 
comes of more importance than the cor 
rect charging of the wages against thet 
We are convinced that in shops having 
many large tor cost-accounting on a 
plan which would ignore the difference in 


the wages paid to different men but which 


uld charge a flat average rate of wages 


W 
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total production. If, for example, the en- 
tire year’s production was present in the 
warehouse at the end of the year, we may 
feel sure that with either plan, while the 
calculated cost of the small would 
be too high and that of the large too low, 
the total would be correct. With the hour- 
ly plan, for example, the gross burden is 
divided by the total of the direct hours 
of labor to get the burden per hour. If 
now the resulting hourly burden is mul- 
the hours spent on each job, 


work 


tiplied by 
since the total of these hours is the same 
as that used in finding the hourly 
must 


total 
burden, the gross burden charged 
be the same as that with which we started 
to find the hourly rate. 

This feature is of fundamental impor- 
the difficulties which 
attempt to grade the 
charges in accordance with the value of 


and one of 


crops up in 


tance, 


any 


the tools by which the work is done is to 
preserve it. The leading feature of this 
system of Wm. Sellers & Co., to our mind 
at least, is that it does preserve this feat 
ure, and it is the only system of graded 
tool charges that we have ever seen which 
does preserve it. 

The item charged against the tools is 
obtained by dividing the total charge in 
such that when the quotient is 
again multiplied by the value of and the 


manner 
worked by the separate tools, the 
original total will be again reproduced, 
and the total valuation of a year’s produc- 
tion the with 
the hourly and percentage plans, but with 


hours 


will be true total cost, as 
a higher valuation of the large, and a low 
er valuation of the small work. 

Most of the calculations detailed below 
are for the purpose of obtaining the total 
to be charged against the tools, and as 
these calculations are somewhat extended 
they may, without this explanation of their 
After 
this total is obtained, the method of divid 


real purpose, obscure that purpose. 


ing it is simple and plain, and to avoid 
the the cocoanut 
being lost sight of, 
a statement of the method of division. It 
is quite possible that others may feel that 


chance of this milk in 


we give here by itself 


a simpler method of obtaining the total 
would be satisfactory. For example, the 
principal factor which makes such a divi 
sion desirable being the interest and de- 
that 


if this gross sum, which is easily deter 


preciation, our own idea would be 
mined directly from the ledger, were thus 
divided it would give with substantial ac 
curacy the results desired, and if this sum 
were thus subtracted from the gross bur 
den it would give the total burden to be 
charged against wages. The leading error 
of this method of division would be that it 
would charge the cost of power against 
fitting labor as well as against power tool 


labor 


shop iS, 


The cost of power in a machine 
small 
and such an error would not be of much 
moment. 

The method involves the keeping of the 
tool time as well as the workmen's time 


however, a item at most, 
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This is taken by having the workman 
enter on his regular time ticket, in a place 
provided for it, the number of the tool 
which he operated. The sum of the hours 
worked by all tools for the year thus ob 
tained forms the division, 
and the total inventory value of all the 
30th of these sums 


one basis of 
tools forms another. 
are perfectly definite and are matters of 
record 

Dividing the total burden against 
tools by the total number of hours worked 
by all tools will give the average charge 


the 


per hour per tool, thus: 
Total burden 
Total hours worked — 
average charge per hour per tool. 
This charge will, however, be too large 
for the small tools and too small for the 
large ones. The next operation, therefore, 
reduces this average charge to a charge 
per hour per dollar of value, thus: 
number of tools 
total value of all tools — 
charge per dollar per hour. 

By multiplying this dollar-hour charge 
by the value of any tool, the charge per 
hour for that tool is obtained. In point 
of fact, however, the burden per hour is 
not calculated separately for every tool 
The tools naturally form groups of ap- 
proximately the same value, and a list of 
The charge 


Average charge 


tools thus grouped is kept. 
made for all tools in a group is the same, 
and is the average of the charges for the 
individual tools of the group, this charge 
being entered as a memorandum against 


each group. Ina works of the size of that 


of William Sellers & Co. a group may 
contain fifteen or twenty tools, except 
among the large ones. As the tools in 


crease in value the groups naturally be 
come smaller, a few of the largest being 
treated individually. 

The percentage charge for the 
burden and the hourly charges for the 
various tools being thus determined, the 


the 


wages 


piece ot 
the 


calculation of cost of any 


work consists of adding together 
actual wages on the work, the percentage 
of the wages forming the wages burden, 
and the charge per hour forming the tool 
fitters and floor 


course 


the case of 
te 0] 


burden. In 


workmen the charge is of 


omitted. 

The actual calculation of the gross tool 
burden as carried out by William Sellers 
& Co series of 


may be exhibited in a 


steps, thus: 
(1) Leta gross shop burden, 
b gross repairs, depreciation 
and other special ex 


penses on power tools; 
then a — b ( gross burden, less spe 
cial tool expenses. 
(2) Divide c into two parts, d and e, pro 
portioned to the power tool 
and the fitting inventories re 
giving: 
d = total burden on fitting labor, 
e = total burden on power-tool labor 


less b. 


spectiv ely, 
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(3) To e add b, giving: 


b + e = f = total burden on power 
tools and power-tool labor. 

(4) Divide all labor into two classes, giv 
ing: 

g =—total hours of fitting labor, 

h = total hours of machine-tool labor 

(5) Divide d by g, giving: 

d 

e=! burden per hour on fitting 
labor. 

(6) Multiply total hours on power tools 
h by rate per hour of fitters’ 
burden 1, giving: 

h X i= yj = total burden on power 
tool labor. 

Subtract this total power-tool labor 
burden from the total burden 
on power tools and power-tool 
labor, giving: 

i ] k net power-tool burden 

(7) Let / = total value of tools; 

h 
then number of tools — 

ml hours worked by each machine 

and iXm=" burden per dollar 
per hour. 

(8) n X value of each tool burden per 
hour for that tool. 

d+] ots 
(9) =0 burden per dollar 


total wages 


of wages. 





Leading Features of the De Laval 
Steam Turbine.* 
BY FRANCIS HODGKINSON. 

After a historical sketch relating chietly 
to Hero’s turbine, the 
author continued: 

Before leaving this brief historical! 


reaction steam 


view, it is interesting to record that \l: 
Parsons, with a view of exploring th 


possibilities of a 1eaction steam turbine 
constructed one on the lines of Hero’s 

gine. The sphere was replaced by tw 
hollow oval sectional arms, mounted upo 
a hollow shaft, with jets at the outer ends 
through which the steam issued tangen 
tially to the plane of motion. 


a cast-iron case and 


The whole 

was enclosed within 

connected to a condenser. 
With steam 


square 


100 pounds 
the 


pressure pet 


inch at jets and 26 inches 
vacuum in the exhaust casing, a speed ot 
5.000 revolutions per minute was attained 
The m 
sumption of steam was 40 pounds pet 
brake horse-power. 


It is not a little remarkable that the lat 


and 20 horse-power developed. 


est development of steam engineering 
should be 


engines of 
still more remarkable that the engi 


a return to the earliest forn 


which we have record 


described by Hero, had greater poss: 


ties of economy than any steam engi 


produced for eighteen or even twent: 
turies later. 
The fundamental principle of the st: 


* Extracted from a paper read before the 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Engineers 
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turbine in contradistinction to the recipro- 
cating steam engine lies in the fact that 
the latter does work by reason of the 
static expansive force of the steam acting 
behind a piston, while in the former case 
the work is developed by the kinetic 
energy of particles of steam, which are 
given a high velocity by reason of the 





FIG SKETCH OF THI 


steam) expanding from one pressure to a 
lower 

The general principles made use of in 
water turbines apply also to steam tur 
bines. The buckets and guides must have 


as little skin friction as possible, and be s 
irranged that the acting fluid may strike 
without sudden shock, and have its direc 
tion of motion changed without sharp 
ingular deflections. One difficulty, how 
» the tremen 


ever, presents itself, due t 
dous velocity of steam as compared with 
that of water under ordinary heads. 

The laws governing the best velocity of 
buckets are the same as for water-wheels 
In the impact turbine the ideal condition 
s when the peripheral velocity of the 
buckets is one-half that of the fluid com 
prising the jet. In the reaction turbine 
is velocity must be equal to that of th 
et in order to give us this ideal condi 
tion. Now with high-pressure steam dis 

rging into a vacuum through a diver 
gent nozle, the velocities obtained ars 
trom 3,000 to 5,000 feet per second, 
lculated by Zeuner’s formula 

A turbine, therefore, built on the lines 
ust enumerated would have peripheral 
velocities far beyond the limits imposed 
by the strength of the material. As an 
example, a 10-inch Hero’s engine would 
revolve at 75,000 revolutions per minute 

The De Laval turbine, shown in Fig. 1 
onsists of a divergent nozzle which di 
rects the jet of steam upon suitably formed 
buckets A, which are attached to the 
periphery of a revolving wheel. The outer 
edge of the buckets is shrouded by a steel 


B, which prevents the centrifuga! 
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escape of the steam. The unique features 


revolve upon its axis of gravity. 
With regard to this latter point, a diff 
culty always arises in attempting to re 


volve a body at a high rotative speed 








body be accurately balanced, but 


absolute accuracy. The result is that 


ordinary shaft and bearings, tremendous 


probably result in eventual rupture of 


= 





nting his wheel 1 


1 revolving wheel to deflect the shaft 
and enable the - to revolve about 


axis of gravity 


out Che steam at the mouth of the nozzle 


has the same pressure as the exhaust. In 
other words, the steam has its energy 
completely transformed into mass and 
velocity by the time it comes in contact 


with the buckets 


This brings up another feature of the 
urbine which is, that with the except 
ot the no ies ind he throats t the 

‘les, no parts are subjected to stean 
pressure It is well known that the 
velocity of steam flowing throug! al 
rifice, from a greater to a lesser pressure 
nereases as the difference of the pressure 
ncreases, only up to a certain limit Phis 

reached when the lowet pressure 
es less than 56-100ths of the highet 
Bevond this, however mucl le eal 
pressure nere ed, the velocity of st I 
en prac the 1e—about 1,47¢ 
feet p eC lr} t of velocity 1 
l a wl ce ever to | 
ec! tisfactorily expla l It is pr 

iv due t he fact that the pre ure 
the « Cl I he th { at the ine 

thre ounding ediun Phe ( 
Iter pa v ( vddet \ expand 

d the change of direction of the flux 
part es ive S¢ entrituga rorce 
Experiment ll show that in a jet, di 
charging fro eservoir of high pre 
ire W ¢ pre ir where the rat 

greater than 56 : 100, 1 pressure 1 
the throat of the nozzle is always equ 
to 56-100 of the absolute pressure of thx 


eservoir, no matter how great may be 


difference between the two pressures 
With small differences of pressure, suc] 
that thr ver pressure 1 greater tl 











; ( 
_\ 
( thie gher pre ( 
‘ t i vel i gy WI 

( I t f the ce ead \ ‘ 

nerease t difference f pressure 
cre nt ‘ each the wefore me 
tioned nd t . in discharg 

ind up tot point the steam will issu 
from the n e in substantially straigl 
line this of course providing the zz\e 

well roul led ent nce l d ot in 

t col ‘ ed ! f thi 
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FIG. 3. PHEORETICAL CURVES OF PRESSURE 
AND VELOCITY OF STEAM FLOWING 


THROUGH AN ORIFICE. 

When the pressure is increased beyond 
this, the system expands partially outside 
the nozzle, and the particles cease to issue 
in a straight line as before. This subse- 
quent expansion is taken advantage af by 
De Laval by means of his divergent nozzle, 
which is of the form shown in Fig. 1. 

The throat is at D, 
rounded entrance, and from there on the 


having a_ well 
The relation of the area 
of the outlet at to the area of the throat 
at D should satisfy 


nozzle diverges. 


the equation: 


Fm X Wm _F2x We 
Vin tie V2 
I'm = sectional area of the throat 
2 = sectional area of the outlet 
Hon velocity of steam at throat 
I1°2 = velocity of steam at outlet 
Lin specific volume of steam at inlet 
1°2 = specific volume of steam at outlet 
his equation simply states that equal 
weights of steam pass at both the throat 


and the outlet in equal intervals of time 
Practically, a nozzle must be made with 


the area at the exhaust end as small as 


possible, for the sake of getting the great 


est velocity, but just so large that the 
pressure will not be higher than that of 
the exhaust pipe. 


The best length of nozzle is hard to de 
termine. If too long there will be consider 
able loss of velocity due to skin friction. At 
the same time it must be long enough to ad- 
mit of proper expansion of the steam. The 


best shape of the divergency has been the 
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subject of investigation by various experi 
menters, in order to give the best expan 
The that 
the best results in this respect are obtained 


sion curve writer's Opinion 15 


from a nozzle whose section is very near 
an ellipse 
The investigation of the performance of 


steam nozzles is particularly interesting. 


The apparatus usually employed is shown 
in Fig. 2 

The nozzle for the experiment is at A 
The steam entering at 8B discharges 


through the nozzle directly into the ex 
pipe At ( 
searching tube, sealed at one end and with 


haust is provided a small 
a minute hole D some distance from this 
At the other end is provided a suit 
gage or 
\Means are provided for sliding the search 


end. 


able pressure mercury column. 
ing tube with its pressure gage back and 
forth, 


the hole in the searching tube in different 


when pressures may be read with 


positions throughout the length of the 
nozzle. From these figures a curve of 
pressures may be developed, and from 


this, together with knowledge of the weight 
of the steam passing the nozzle per unit 
of time and the exact form of the nozzle, 


a second curve may be developed which 


ure per Square Inch 


Absolute Pounds Pre 
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Fl 4. EXPERIMENTAL CURVE OF PRESSURI 
OF STEAM FLOWING THROUGH AN 
ORIFICE. 
will give some idea of the velocities of 


the fluid. 

The curves of Fig. 3 give an example of 
this. They have, however, been developed 
theoretically assuming adiabatic expansion, 
that all the energy of the steam between 


the limits of pressure, viz., 150 pounds 


pressure and 26 inches vacuum, has 
that 
no losses due to skin friction or 


gage 


been converted into velocity, and 


there are 
through loss of pressure by low coefficient 
efflux is a 


of efflux This coefticient of 


feature of the entrance to the nozzle and 


varies from 50 per cent. in an orifice in a 
thin plate to 98 per cent. in a well-rounded 


orifice, as is shown in Fig. 3 
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The pressure curve is an adiabatic ex- 
pansion line from the throat to the outlet, 
the the pei 


cent. of the absolute pressure of the steam 


and pressure at throat is 50 


before entering the nozzle. The velocity 


at the mouth of the nozzle is shown to be 
3,810 feet per second; 982 pounds steam 
passing per hour; diameter of throat, 4-1 
111.5. In 


actual practice as much steam as this could 


inch; theoretical horse-power, 


not be made to pass, for the reasons just 


given, and the nozzle would require some 
modification in consequence. 


Of course, in these 1 


investigations allow 
ance must be made for the area of the 
searching tube. Fig. 4 is from an actual 


example of a nozzle designed for dis 
charging into vacuum, but used for dis 
charging into atmospheric pressure, and 
the steam the 
condition of vacuum near the outlet and 


afterwards rises to the exhaust pressure. 


shows how reaches near 


This feature is to a certain extent taken 
turbine, de 
The 
nozzle is slightly over-compounded, so that 


advantage of in a De Laval 


signed for running non-condensing 


the wheel may revolve in a partial vacuum 


Some gain in is the result, by 
the 


dense medium. 


economy 


reason of wheel revolving in a less 


Fig. 5 shows somewhat of a curiosity 
This form of nozzle was suggested as be 
that 


curved 


have 
the 
idea being that the steam itself would take 


ing as suitable as might 


carefully 


any 
constructed walls, 
the correct passage and give the same re 
sults, so long as the correct ratio of throat 
area and outlet area were maintained. It 

the 
exactly correspond 


will be observed how pressure line 


forms waves, which 
with some lines shown in the nozzle, from 
which it would appear that the steam par 


ticles fall very near to the exhaust pres 


sure immediately on leaving the throat, 
and then strike the walls and rebound, 
meeting together at the point A, when 


they form a point of pressure, again strik 
ing the walls at B, meeting again at C, and 
so on 

In the De 


Laval turbine the nozzles are 


Square Inch 


Absolut« 





Exhaust Pressure 
CURIOUS CURVE OF 


THROUGH AN 


FIG. §: A PRESSURE OF 


STEAM FLOWING ORIFICE 
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plane t oti ot the buckets, which process by whicl the susceptibility « ensing 

s ute 1 ang as 18 poss ¢ imnum to ti c n of cutting-te \ly F 

These turbines, especially the larget s obtained bv the use of less magnesium mspicnu f d 

izes, are equipped with several nozzles, than heretofore possible and without redux mav be ‘ 

me ot which are provided with inde tion the ductility of pure aluminum to am tools S 
pp ndent stop-¢ cks, so that the numbet of consid rable degree For this Purpose thie ‘ ri 

ozzies in operation may he djusted t components are melted roet he n si e re \ 

uit the condition ot running in order to proportions that 100 part f the CLTe' 
obtain the most suitable steam pressure in) num alloy will contain 2 to 10 parts of ] ( 
the throats magnesium his alloy of a m an dak f 

These turbines are essentially of very magnesium in its mechanical properties g Q ‘ 

igh speed The smaller sizes run about and in particular in its workability, scare: f treatment, f1 ( 

30,000 revolutions per minute and are ly differs from pure aluminum, and while t f magi 
geared down to about 3,000; the larger it may be rolled and drawn it has the same tain the desired 

sizes run about 10,000 revolutions per objections as pure aluminum, for it is not The proce 

inute Che peripheral speed of the wheel capable of being satisfactorily worked by 00 parts of \ 

s usually from 600 to 1,200 feet per sec-  cutting-tools, and, for example, it clogs to 10 pa f gre 
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markable features The regulation is pure aluminum. The compressed new ma water, if preferred In the course of m 
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wire-draws the steam at the admission by essentially higher additions of magn lently adapted for the casting, while ov 
Some tests of a 10 horse-power turbine sium—1. ¢., the compressed alloy with thx ng to its high degree of density it 
vere communicated to the Ame rican So smaller proportion of magnesium can be workabl witl ton witl remarkabl 1 


ety of Mechanical Engineers in 


1895, in excellently worked on by cutting tools cilitv. as compared wit pure luminuyt 


which the turbine described had four noz etc lf. on the other hand, t 


Aes of .138 inch diameter and one of .157 “In carrying out the rolling process it melted aluminum alloy of from 

nch diameter of throat he nozzles practice the course to he adopted is as fol parts Of magnesium to every 100 pat 

were 2 inches long from throat to outlet lows: The pieces of material are first aluminum be concreted or “set” by | 
The speed of the turbine was 23.771 run once, twice, or any requisite number process, the castings will smear or smudge 

revolutions per minute, reduced by gear of times through the rolling-mill cold in being worked; but tl draw bac may 

ing to 2,400 The economy under full They are then heated to from 400 to 500 be immediately ret ed by rap if] 

load. non-condensing, was 47.8 pounds degrees centigrade, then again rolled cold = ing.” 

per boiler horse-power. This economy is Once or several times, and so on, this treat - 


hy no means bad when the small power of ment by alternately heating and rolling 


he outfit is considered the blanks being repeated over and over 
| December. 1899. some tests were again until the material has the density In a letter received trom the Americar 
ade in France, under the following con- and the thickness desired The expe Machine & Found LOmpeny 1 Har 
litions: Boiler pressure, 192 pounds ‘ with clic ncy of heating the alloy Is accounted over, Pi relating pri rily to other mat 
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ite, 772 lhe con umption of steal va becomes. brittl whereas the heating re We believe it t Tr inter 
13.92 pr ffective horse-powe tores its original tenacity.” readers to learn of experien — 
_ Phe specification does not Sav or indi line ot carrying I < mechanical nigl 
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esiul illovs tf alumi num oO ned d bot! is regard cohesi ind it ( rr I 
the specificat of t l ed State vorkabilitv mav be said to be equivalet NG oO ere 
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uur boys and men become more familiar other. They were touched up and 
vith drawings, can make sketches well finished by filing to leave open spaces 3-32 
ind rapidly, and, which is very important inch wide to just hold the metal together 
n work, figure almost entirely in after the punching. The punch G was 
( i f Ul l L L i i 
‘es PRO NNN INONIN NIN N NN N 
American Ma ist 
FIG A CONTINUOUS STRIP OF HEMISPHERES AND THE STRIP OF METAI 
lecimals. Our work being of a very close) then removed from the holder and_ fin 
atu the micrometer is universally used | ished 
1 the shop, and the experience the pupils Before finishing the punch the die, Fig 
get in the school aids them greatly in this 3, was got out. A blank B of tool steel was 
lecit figuring se planed and fitted by dovetailing to the bol- 
—— ster <1. A butt mill was then made and 
finished to 'g-inch radius and stoned to 


Drawing and Punching Continuous 


Strips of Half Balls. 


BY JOSEPH V2. WOODWORTH 
Fig. 1 are shown two views of a 
trip of thin sheet brass that has been 
drawn and punched to resemble a number 


f brass balls joined together. These were 
made in continuous strips and were used 
for ornamental purposes on wood fix 
tures. The strip of brass with the work 


is also shown in Fig. 1. The punch and 


die sed 


hown in Figs. 2 and 3 respectively 


for producing these strips are 


In this case the punch, Fig. 2, was made 
I g 


first \ cast-iron holder /’ was first ma 
chine \ piece of tool steel G was then 
got out 3 3-16 inches long by 7g inch wide, 
to be used as the holder for the forming 
punches, and to act also as the trim 
ming punch, it was left 34 inch high 
half way from the right-hand side and 
the. other half was reduced to ! 
inch It was fastened to the face of 


the punch holder by the four filister head 
screws JJ JJ and the two dowel pins L L, 


placed so as not to interfere with any of 


he holes for the punches. The holder 
was then set up in the miller with the 
front tacing the spindle. The stock to be 
worked on was .oro inch thick and. the 
balls when finished were to be inch 
in diameter; we were to draw six and 
trim six at each stroke \fter the work 
vas set up, a center drill was used and, 
starting from the left-hand side, the first 
hole #/ for the forming punch was cen 
ered. A drill was then used .020 inch less 
than inch and the hole was drilled al 
most through. The table was then moved 
forward exactly '4 inch and the next hole 
was centered and drilled, and the other 
four in the same way. The table was then 
noved another '4 inch and the next hole 


entered and drilled and reamed with 


vas 4 
i special rose reamer .0o02 inch larger than 


; inch to the depth shown at //. Then, 


with accurate spacing, the other five were 
drilled likewise. After these were all 
drill the holes just run into” each 


dead sharp cutting edges. The die B was 
strapped to an angle plate on the miller, 
facing the spindle, and with the butt mill 
in the chuck the first forming die C was 


made by running the butt mill down just 
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and 
inch 


The other six, DD, were spaced 
milled in the manner to .005 
less in depth than the others, leaving six 


14 inch in diameter, the lines 


same 


circles just 
of which served as the guide for finishing 
This was done by drill 
and EE, 
on each side, and filing from the back 
degree taper from the cutting edge 
to just the edges of the circle, leaving a 


the cutting dies. 


ing cutting out two. sections, 
one 
one 
nick between each 3-32 inch wide, as will 
be seen in the plan view in Fig. 3. 

The punch, Fig. 4, was then carefully 
hardened and drawn and entered into the 
die just fitting and showing up the tight 
These were then eased up and the 
The 


face of the die was then ground down 


Spots. 


die hardened and drawn to a blue. 


005 inch, thereby leaving the forming 
dies just .125 inch deep and the cutting 
die .120 inch and leaving a margin 
around JP .oo2 inch wide, which was 


necessary, as a dead sharp edge would not 
stood Holes 


in the bottom of the bolster 


were then drilled 
Al to allow the 


have up 
escape of the scrap 
The stripping was done in the punch in 


the following manner. A stripper plate K, 


















































130 inch, then coming out and moving Of 5-32 inch flat cold-rolled steel, was 
the table inch and finishing the next made and worked out to fit around and 
one, and the same with the other four. within the punches as shown: that ts, fit 
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FIG. 2. THE PUNCH. 
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ting freely around the drawing punches _ by the cross-lines in Fig. 1. The strip was pected to be handled with any tenderness 
HH and within the trimming punches J /._ moved along continually until the entire As a certain builder of high-class Corliss 


Two studs or screws MM were then length was finished, trimming and form- engines had also a line of slide-valve en 
made, and let down through the holder F, ing nicely, there not being a burr or a gines for sawmill work, which latter he 


shouldering in the bottoms of the counter- line to show where the successive sections used to call his “mules,” so this may be 
bored holes NV N and screwing tightly into commenced or finished The one thing regarded as a mule among shapers. It is 
kK. This allowed the stripper plate to most necessary in work of this kind is a used in foundries for cutting off sprues 
move up and down freely. <A piece of curacy in spacing, as the die cannot be and especially for the big risers usually s: 
good stiff flat spring rubber P, 7 inch used. as is usually the case. as a gage to unavoidable on steel castings It als 
thick, was then placed between the face transfer the holes to the punch finds suitable employment on structural 
y an oe ee ee — \\ rk both if cast 1ron and ot steel, and 1! 

umerous other lines. It has been = spe 

cially designed for this class of work, and 

A the requirements have probably been a 

| | bE iretully considered and as fully provides 
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Pyngs cE nT 7 D tor as in lines of tools that are considered 
CX \ OOCUSCCOCG fines Che builders sav that “it will take 
| ; | pl h pas large as you il a 1€é\ 




















vive it The 
E tell of a case where a 250-pound man ust 
B B I 
foot wrench with a pipe 1o feet long 
on it to tighten | s work in the vise, and 
thre machine never col pla ! The ra 
i | n nat ] 5 7 reet ne, W th i Stroh 
C a D D t winches. It has the Whitworth qui 
t ee Oe Tae ee es a 1 é 
B B return, giving it a speed of 3 to 1 for the 
; S return stroke Phe tool-holder, as will be 
seen made tor heavy tool It ha 
A rt l movement of & inche Phe cros 
a - d screw ts 48 inches long, with a cross 
FIG. 2 THE DI ed ot 26 incl Lhe vise iWws ire 24 
nches wide and will open 20 inches. The 
] } } ] ] ] 1 
7 ss-Ta Wiel sed I owered, l 
ft the holder / and the stripper plate A i 
: PI I A Snagging Shaper. amped by the nuts seen in front, a socket 
being cut away in the center to clear the tw. ; ‘ ' : . 
bling Che half-tone shows a tool that is in wrench being used Che diameters of the 
punches. When the screws MM were ee 
tended to be used all its days for the three steps of the cone pulley are 10, 12 
tightened and adjusted to hold the strip ‘ 5 q a 
’ : roughest and heaviest kind of chip-mak and 14 inches, respectively, for a 4-incl 
per plate A’ perfectly level, there was ge ; 
- ing. It is never to know anything about elt. The machine is built by the Perkins 
enough spring in the rubber P for all pur ; ; .1 
micrometer adjustments, an Is net x \lachine Compat South Boston ass 
poses. I neglected to state that the holes : 9 ' 


for the forming punches HH were drilled 
straight through, to allow the punches to 





shoulder against the face of F. The 
punches were then made and finished to 
105 inch in diameter, and the points, with 
a special forming tool, to a radius of .0525 
incl They then were hardened and 
drawn to a blue in the back, leaving the 
points very hard The points of these 
HH and the forming dies C C were lapped 
and highly polished. After all parts were 
assembled and adjusted, they were set up 
n the press, and a roll of metal of the 
width shown in Fig. 1, was placed in 

reel on one side and to wind up on an 
ther on the other sid It will be seen 


that by placing the stripper and the metal 


holder on the punch the work is constant 
ly before the operator, and there is. n 
trouble in locating it on the die Phe 


trip was first moved in far enough 1 
cover the six forming dies and project 
slightly over the trimming dies. The punch 
descending, the metal was held by the 
~ . . ] 1,} J? ] : 
pressure of the rubber 7? while being 
formed and drawn and the cutting punch 


trimming the end At the next stroke the 





strip was moved along far enough for the 
six halls previously formed to locate then 
selves within the forms of the trimming 


- DD. The punch then formed six, 


> 











and trimmed six, at each stroke, cutting 


he scrap in the die in sections, as shown A SNAGGING SHAPE! 








Making Sand Castings of Coprger. 


BY C. VICKERS 

Copper when in the molten state ab 
rbs, or de velops, gases which permeate 
its mass and are imprisoned therein as the 
metal solidifies, making it porous ot 
spongy. Owing to this peculiarity, cast 
ings of pure copper cannot be made, no 
matter how carefully the metal may be 


melted and its surface in the crucible pro 
tected. It is always necessary to add some 


inetal or metalloid that will combine with 


ind remove these gases 

In 1823 Robert Mushet took out a patent 
in England for a process of improving the 
suit 


He 


following proportions: 


quality Ot copper a vd making it more 
able for the sheathing of ships, ete 
recommends the 

(1) 


(2) 100 pounds copper, 2 ounces 


100 pounds copper, 2 ounces zinc 
zinc, 4 


ounces antimony 


(3) 100 pounds copper, 8 ounces of 
arsenic 

(4) 100 pounds copper, ounce zinc, 

ounce tin, 


(5) 100 pounds copper, 2 ounces arsenic, 
LE ounce antimony 

(6) 100 pounds copper, I ounce zinc, 2 
ounces antimony 

The alloying metals are added after the 
copper is melted, its surface being pro 
tected by a covering of charcoal or other 
material. Great care must be exercised in 
handling arsenic, not to inhale the fumes. 
It should be 


and pushed under the surface of the metal. 


wrapped in blotting paper 


When stirring liquid copper an iron bar 
should not be used, as iron is highly in- 
jurious. <A good stirrer is made by saw 
ing a strip, about 2 inches wide, from an 
old then 
taking a piece of inch gas-pipe 6 feet in 
for about 8 
spreading the split end to admit 


“seventy” or “eighty” crucible, 


length, splitting one end 
inches, 
the piece of crucible and then wedging in 
place 

Another method of making copper cast 
ings solid, as invented by Walton, is as 
follows: Mix & pounds of either oxide or 
carbonate of zinc with 1 bushel of ground 
charcoal; wet, and make into a stiff paste, 
using molasses water, and portion it into 
rough balls of the size of an orange, and 
When the copper 


dry at a moderate heat 


is just melted, drop in one or more of the 
balls, so that, when they drop in pieces, 
the 


thus excluding the atmosphere 


the surface of metal will be entirely 


COVE red, 


The zine in the mass is liberated and, ac 


cording to the inventor, combines with 
any oxygen that may remain in the cru 
cible. By this method only a very small 
proportion of zine is alloved with the cop 
per 

\nother method is, to add a quantity of 
eyanide of potassium shortly before re 
moving the melted copper, which is well 
tirred before pouring into the molds 


Cyanide of sodium and yellow prussiate of 
potash also may be used 


Girctchell 


recommends Po 
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pounds of copper, heated to redness in a 
crucible, add 144 pounds potash or soda, I 
pound alum, 14 pound of bone dust and 4 
tin ; slag, 


ingots. 


pound zine or melt, remove 


cover with charcoal and run into 


He claims that this makes the metal hard, 
dense and tough. 
BP 


hardened 


Bottome says: Cast copper is 


and toughened by treating it, 
when in the molten state, with sodium or 
its vapor. For small quantities, under 10 
pounds, a graphite crucible with an asbes 
tos cover is used, and about one-tenth pet 
sodium is introduced into 


cent. of pure 


a cavity in a carbon rod and stirred into 
the metal, which is covered by a layer of 
common salt. For larger quantities a mix- 
ture of bicarbonate of soda and anthracite 
coal is placed above and below the copper 
in the cricible, and the 
produced by the reduction of the sodium 
oft, they 


sodium vapor 1s 


salts. If the castings are too 
should be quickly reheated and allowed to 
cool in hot graphite dust. He purifies im 
pure copper by stirring into it a mixture 
Phos 
phorus also is used to prevent porosity in 
copper. A reliable mixture for hammers 
soldering bits, etc., is: Copper, 100 pounds ; 


of 3 parts nitre and 2 parts argol. 


zinc, 114 pounds; stick phosphorus, 11% 
inches. Silicon copper also is recom- 
mended in the proportion of 1'3 to 2 


pounds to the hundred of copper. 

In summing up the effect of these vari 
ous alloys on copper, we find that, accord- 
ing to Ledebur, tin alloys with copper and 
diminishes its extensibility, a marked dim- 
inution being only produced when the pro- 
Zinc 


alloyed with copper diminishes its mallea- 


portion of tin reaches 1 per cent 
bility when hot. A zine copper alloy, con 


taining over 20 cent. of zinc, is less 


malleable than copper at all temperatures 
Dr. Carl Schnabel Lead can be 
melted with copper in all proportions, but 


per 
Says: 


the greater part can be liquated out by 


a gentle heat; 0.15 per cent of lead does 


not affect the malleability of copper in 
any way: with 0.3 per cent. of lead it be 
comes slightly red short; with 0.4 per 


cent., slightly cold short. Arsenic in small 


quantities has no injurious effect. Hampe 


found that 0.5 per cent. produces no bad 


effect. Only when the arsenic reached 1 
per cent. could a slight degree of red 
shortness, but no cold shortness, be no 
ticed. Copper with 0.8 per cent. of arsenic 
could be drawn into the finest wire. Anti 
mony up to I per cent. does not aifect 
copper; over I per cent. it makes it ex 
tremely red short. Taking Hampe again 
as o r authority, we find that “silicon 
hardens copper without impairing its 
toughness or malleability, when less than 
3 per cent. is present; 6 per cent. makes 
it brittle. and with & per cent. if can be 
pulverized.” In cases where a high elec 


tric conductivity is not especially desired, 


the copper, zinc, phosphorus and_ silicon 


relied 


In castings for electrical 


allovs can be upon to make good, 


sound castings 


machines, such as commutator bars, ete 
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it is highly important that the conductivity 
shall be retained as near to that of pure 
copper as possible, and the metal that 


highest in this respect will be most in dé 


mand for such purposes. Antimony, plx 


phorus, silicon, arsenic and aluminum all 


diminish the electric conductivity of coy 


per. The conductivity of aluminum is 
only 59, that of pure copper being taken as 
Many experiments have been mad 


solid 


having a high electric efficiency, and con 


TOO 
in order to obtain copper castings 
sequently various secret processes are 1 
One Take of Cowles 


silicon, aluminum and copper alloy (pul 


use. of these is: 


verized) and oxide manganese equal quan 


tities: mix. To 2 ounces of this add an 
flux, composed of 


equal quantity of a 


borax and nitre, equal parts; tie up in 


paper and mix with 100 pounds of cop 


per five minutes before pouring. A high 
degree of electric conductivity is claimed 
for this metal; it is slightly cold short 
diffi 


of obtaining clean heavy castings 


Its chief drawback seems to be the 
culty 
Thin, 
smooth as 


clean and 
The 
work, however, is very difficult to “‘get,”’ 
In the opinion of 


castings are as 


light 
can be desired. heavier 
no matter how gated. 
the writer, the use of aluminum in coppet 
is undesirable for several reasons; one of 
the difficulty of 


gates and scrap in brass and bronze, owing 


which is using up the 


to the whitish discoloration characteristic 
the customer 


used 


of aluminum, which gives 
the impression that poor scrap was 


in making the castings. 





Echoes from the Oil Country. 


HOW WE PICK OUR MEN. 
The shop has been very busy lately, and 
we have been taking on some men. M1: 


Smith has up to this time always done 
and I have been very much 
his 
timated to me that I 


all the hiring, 
Lately he in 
hold 


out what 


11¢ thods 
had better take 


interested in 


of that, too, and this brought 
proved to me to be a very interesting con 
versation 
“Why didn't 
Philadelphia ?” 
little, looked 
shop, crossed his legs the other way and 


that man fr 
Mr. Smith le 


through 


vou hire 


I asked sed 
his eyes a out the 


then laughed 


“This isn’t much of a shop, is Os 
borne?” said he. “Well, when that chap 
came in, he looked over the place ith a 
very condescending air, and his first words 
were patronizing; gave me to und ind 
at once that he would be doing me ery 
great favor to work here; would make me 
feel I was doing the world an injury by 
hiding his light in this out-of-the-way 
corner, under a_ bushel I don't mind 
looking like thirty cents, but I hate to feel 
like it, so I didn’t hire him 

‘Of course you wouldn't expect 1 t 
hire that fellow that came in and spat all 
over the floor and blew the fumes of the 


vilest kind of a toby in my face while he 


talked If he couldn't be decent a few 
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minutes, while looking for a job, what 
would he be after he was here a few 
days? 


“That auburn-haired youth? Yes, he 


Was nice, pushing, ambitious and intelli- 
gent; no doubt of it—not the least bit 
Only one thing the matter with him 

“Did you talk with him any? Well, I 
did; and he isn’t a machinist by any 


ineans—hasn’t even worked around a ma 


chine shop. Just expects his natural 
shrewdness and quickness to carry him 
through 

“How do I know? Nothing easier, in 


He couldn’t talk tl 
Could I pass for a Frenchman in France? 
“The 


chisels, 


his case. ie language 
tools may be 
be 


be burrs, 


turning 
drills 


cutting 


may boring bits or 


augers, nuts may hammers may 
be mallets, and gears on the lathe may be 
the that calls 
<0 didn’t learn to in a machine shop, in 
he would need 
to talk pretty broken to carry the idea that 
he did in the old country 

“When 
‘I came to you to see if I could arrange for 
the hire of the use of that apparatus that 
can be so adjusted, in relation to 
that it hold 
such a way that it can be s 


cog-wheels; but man them 


this section at least; and 


a man comes to me and says, 


a sur- 


face, in 
) manipulated 
as to cause a cavity of a definite shape to 


will an instrument 


be formed in an otherwise solid and com 
pact substance, by one of its attachments; 
the 


necessary 


and attach 
successful termina 


instrument 
to 


I also want 


ments a 
tion of the undertaking,’ I may know he 
wants an old man and ratchet and drill 
to put a hole in a piece of iron, but I also 
know that he hasn’t worked long enough 
in a shop to be very expert in their use 
“That chap that I did hire just dropped 
in and said he saw the lathe standing still, 
and thought he like a it, 
seemed to feel at home in the shop; asked 
me if the feed ever stuck when you wanted 
Wiped off the ways 
and dropped a little oil on before he ran 


would try at 


to throw it off quick 


the carriage along to see how she handled; 
just seemed hungry to get to work. I'll 
be fooled if he His 


eyes are too clear and steady for a drink 


isn’t a good man 


ing man, and his breath don’t smell of 
cigarettes. 

‘By the way, Osborne, speaking of cig 
rettes, don’t ever hire a boy that uses 
them. It’s no use. The chances are he'll 
let you down. I’ve never had a confirmed 
ser in the place but what I had to get 
rid of him sooner or latet I'd rather 
have a soak, for some of them are good 
between spells 

‘Look out for the voung man that has 
vorked in twenty-seven places in less than 
four years, and the fellow that tells you 


of the terrible lot of poor work and poorer 


workmen in the neighboring town; so bad, 


indeed, that he just refused to stay there 


Iyon’t look for angels, though. The fel 
low who has them generally knows enough 
to keep them. Get a man, see that he is 
a man; use what skill he has, treat him 
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white, what he worth 


pay him s to you 

If he does not seem to respond to that 

let him go, no matter how bad you need 
hand or how bad he needs a job 

“Did you ever meet the chap whose 

whole claim to a job was the fact that 


he was hard up? If everyone could get 
a job that would pay all we could spend 


wouldn’t some of us be drawing fat pays 
though? 

“One greatest pleasures of my 
life find that a had 
tar forgot himself that he had got to be so 
that | afford 


him work 


of the 


has been to so 


man 
lg 


valuable couldn’t honestly 


to let for the same wages, and 


so go to him and tell him he would either 
have to take more m mney or do less work; 
hat 


and, somehow, it don’t seem to hurt t 


kind of a man to raise his wages. Some 
fellows work every way for a raise from 
the first to 


if 


pay, and if you give it them 


swells them up so far they can’t get 


down where they can do a day’s work 
sut you'll have to learn these things 
yourself, and mind, most of the men are 


bricks in most but all bricks don't 


ways; 
mate together and all are not suited for 
the same job; so try to get the right 


shaped bricks.” 

Just then Sammy came in, holding up a 
ie it 
He said he had been putting on another 
trade-mark, so folks would know 
a machinist, “because, you know,” said he, 
“most of of 
finger gone OSBORNE 


bloody finger and asked me to tie up 


he was 


least 


W. 


‘em have at part one 


The Straw Foreman. 

Be with the 
has 
there yourselves sometime 
He has 
coming in late (Joe, by the way, is from 
to 


He 
be 


easy straw boss, boys 


a hard row to hoe, and you may 


just been reprimanding Joe for 


two ten minutes late every morning), 


and after talking to him for ten minutes 


and trying to reason with him, Joe gives 


S. B. a pleasant smile and comes in late 
next morning just the same The straw 
boss can't fire him, and Joe knows it, and 
so he and everyone else do just as they 
please. The super’ gets in about 8.30 
every morning, and consequently knows 
nothing about this and S. B. says nothing 
to him about it, as he knows he will only 
get a reprimand himself for not control 
ling the men bette 

None of t Mi ( resper Tor 

( straw b 1! ‘ t ere 
known, he prob 1 h f m 
elf t le f he re to have 
less the e if he ivs ere 
He has g et e what met 
with di ; much liberty they will 
take He t eat them reasonably 
ind like men, and nine out of every ten 
of them ac ( nog Thev take hive 
hours to do f r hours’ work, read news 
papers or go ver to the other side of the 
shop and gue about the last prize fight 
ind the merit f the contestants, when a 
running cut permits (it doesn’t matte 





\ . \ 

en gt vl Ss. | 

d ( th the 

nd cut and has bee 

S. B B 
' oh < ¢ d te]] } 

Ss one ol meSt mi 

me of the few w 
hree wou} fterw I 6 
comes 1n < Bi tt 
sets him « 1 ‘ 
it all the rest rT iA 
quitting time, in come ‘ 
dered the rod and inquir 
it is done. S. B. says 
is furious; savs he thoug] 
man of his word and t ‘ 
get his work done elsew 
goes to the office and 
Is put to great inconvens 
ure to get that rod Nex 
following dialogue takes pl 

“Mr. S. B.. why didi 
ton rod out vesterday 

Bec LLISé M1 Blacl 
sab.” 

Well, why didn't 
at it?”’ 

“Why didn't you et 
vou! 10ob Inst¢ id ot stopp 
mine You ought to figure 
fore you do anvthit g like 

“Mr. S. B.. that ‘ 
ness | want you 
tions of me, but tend 
and get the work out \ 
ao Now the shop | 
hours’ work on that land 
in it, besides a good <¢ 
through vour negligence 

S. B. walks away ‘ 

Next day Blac cl nee 


onto another 
Black's 


sends 


] 
als 


oO 


goes 


n 


man 


orders 


ne 


1 
knowledge 


around 


t 


1 
a 


ré 
' 
ire 
i\ 
S¢ 
\\ 
nk 


| Wt 
€ 
) me 
before 
who or 
S B ; 
ithe n 
B wa 
ce w ] 
lal 
\ he 
hi ta 
ng the 
sh yp 
it pi 
nye the 
e else 
j 
eise ont 


f, 
iA | 
firn 
1 

1 
| VE 
1 
ng 
hinger 
inge 





orders if necessary, and give all orders 
myself. There are three bosses here, and 
three are as good as none, and [ am re- 
sponsible for the mistakes of all three, so 
from now on there will be one boss less, 
ind that will be me.” 

Exit 3. Bi; 


ignorant of the conditions, comes in and 


and some other unfortunate, 


goes through the same experience. 

Rather a queer way to run a shop, does 
Yes, but there are plenty 
run that way just the same. 


a Fe 


omeone say? 


RIANTsS. 





A Novel and Ingenious Cutting and 
Bending Die. 


BY GEORGE W. FREEMAN. 

In die making there are many points to 
he considered besides the mechanical oper 
The 


number, i 


ition. may be for a 


the 
cheap and simple. 


requirements 


limuted which case dies 


would necessarily be 
Sut for regular, extensive and continued 
production there is often much inventive 
ability required to get the product out as 
and cheaply as possible. Stock 
getting out 
the bending must be done in as few opera 


quickly 
must be saved in the blanks, 
tions as possible, and the die must be en 


tirely practicable to make and to operate 


Fig. 1 shows the blank, which is cut 
from a continuous strip of soft copper, 
1-32x5x inches. Figs. 2 and 3 show suc 


cessive bending operations, and Fig. 4 is 
is the cut- 


Fig. 5 


the completed article 


S 








Fig. 3 





Fig. 2 
finericin Machinist 
‘ Fig. 4 
HE BLANK AND THE BENDING OPERATIONS 
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ting-off die, which continuously gives the 
correct shape to the ends of the blanks. 
The stock lies in the channel a, and at 
each ascent of the punch it is fed along 
to strike the gage b. The back of the 
punch when cutting slides against the pro- 
jections c, so that it will not spring away 
from the cutting edge of the die. It will 
be seen that after the first end of the strip 
is cut, no stock is wasted. 

The bending of the blank to the com- 
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tical sides of the opening in the punch. 
The position in which they@are shown in 
the cut is that which they assume when 
the punch has reached the bottom of its 
stroke and the work has been bent over it. 
When the punch rises the work rises with 
it and is slid off endwise by hand, the 
rollers of course moving backwards to re- 
lease the piece. The work is not shown 
in the cut in its correct position, as it 
has been brought forward to the edge of 


— 
/ 


\ 
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FIG. 6. DI 


pleted shape shown in Fig. 4 is done in 
three operations. The die for the first of 
these is shown in Fig. 6, the resulting 
shape being that of Fig. 2. The puneh 
used in connection with the die in Fig. 6 
is shown inverted at the right. This die 
employs a device which is believed to be 
original with the writer—that of the rolls 
cc as a part of the bending die. These 
rolls are fitted to turn easily in channels in 
the die, their length being equal to the 
width of the die; they are held in position 
by the round-head 
At each end of the die is a screw 
The points of these 


endwise screws, as 
shown. 
d with a check nut. 
screws project into grooves in the rolls 
and determine the limits of their rotation 
When the rolls are free from the punch 
and the work, the springs pull them to 
their normal position, which brings their 
upper lips nearly coincident with the ver- 


D DO 

















FIG. 5. 
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CUTTING-OFF DII 


FOR FIRST 


BENDING OPERATION 


the die in order to show it more satisfac- 


torily. The work of course is done in the 
center of the die, the blank being laid 
upon the surfaces bb, between the ad- 


justable gages aa. The use of the rolls in 
this die saves at least one operation upon 
the work, as by their action the material 
is bent considerably farther than it would 
otherwise be possible to do. 

In the next bending operation, which 
leaves the work as shown in Fig. 3, the 
die shown in Fig. 7 is used, in connection 
with the punch 4 and the former B. The 
surface marked m on the punch is for 
bending as far as possible the end n, Fig. 3 
In the last operation the same die is used 
in connection with punch D, the former B 
being again used. The little pin o on the 
corner of the die is used for pulling the 
off the the 
setting it close 


work former, last operation 


The Howard Gasoline Launch 


Engine. 
BY HERBERT I rOWLI 
At the automobile show in’ Madisor 
Square Garden, November 3 to 10, thet 
was exhibited for the first time a four 


of exceptionally neat 
and attractive design, the work of Mr. W 
S. Howard, late of the Noye Manufactut 


eycle launch motor 


ing Company, Butfalo, and now connected 
with the Grant-Ferris Company, of Troy 
N. Y. This the subject ot 


many complimentary remarks among gas 


motor Was 


engine men, and the writer esteems it 


privilege, therefore, to be able to give 
Ma 


full account of it to the ‘American 


chinist’s” readers 
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DIE, PUNCHES AND FOR 


FIG 


As the photographs, Figs. 1 and 2, 
show, it is a twin-cylinder engine, with 
cranks 180 degrees apart and an enclosed 
crank case. Its most original feature is 
that the shaft, gas 
valve mechanism wholly 


within 


cam and exhaust 


ale enclosed 
case and the bounding 


Nothing is ex 


the crank 
planes of the cylinders. 
posed but the igniters and their rods, and 
at first glance the motor would be taken 
This is 


for a two-cycle engine accom 
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MER FOR FINISHING OPERATIONS 


other helical gear on the crank shaft just 
Che middle shaft bearing, which 
is carried on 
ot is cast with a pocket 
for helical the shaft; 


and the cam shaft bearing, which is like 


below it 
a web across the lower halt 
the crank case, 
the gear on crank 
Wise cut out for the other pinion, is cast 
integrally with the cap on the crank shaft 
bearing. 

bel \ 


show < 


Fig. 5 is a hori 
cylinders It 


I just 


rontal section 


the top of the 








reaches di 


space communicating W 


head has a 


. } 
CTaNnks OF Od ena 


as tar as the bottom I 


below it 


wn 


’ 
jacket, and is cored a 


in 


ith the cranl 


transverse gas chamber S 


unber except tl 


» the exhaust cha 


red open only at cne end, the 


penings providing places for other pri 


the head Is Uilel 


\s the water space } 

t im tw extern pipe mnectior 
ecessary ctlween he halve Phe 
valves themselves ire made as lig 
possible even to drilling the ste! 
recessing the valve disks to eliminat 
less metal. In consequence, very 


1 


suthce to seat them promptly 


and thi 


springs 
stroke 


the 


1 
ti 


the 


suction 


sistance of valve to mixture 


therefore minimized 


incident to 


\n annoyance 


tion usually at 


as 


excess of ol 


smallest 


quantities on the ey 


4 


below. Two cover plates of cast aluminu 

are recessed into the “doors” of tl 

space, and when they irc in pl iC 

exhaust mechanism is wholly covers 
The water jacket is closed at the 

ind has tw irge rectangular print 

ings tore and att, w h are close 
luminum cover plat Holes are d 

nto cylinde nd head water spa 

the joint, for circulation The cy 


Ve 


t 
re 
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plished, mor er, without internal « 
plexity or weakness nd without rende 
ing difficult of access any parts ble t 
wear or to need adjustment 


By reference to Fig. 3 it will be seen 
that the c: 


in the middle plane 
| 


im shaft and exhaust valves li 


dividing the cylinde: 


The cam shaft has a cam J-eved on eacl 
end, and on its middle 1s keyed a heli 
gear, driven at 2 to 1 reduction by an 


( ( rt 
ace ‘ ‘ 
pe { a cha cr eX 
ng IC; p! nt pening ¢ 
in the g tapped for the ex 
ust pipe, and tl ther for a plug. B« 
vy this chamber d keeping cle rf 
¢ tems d_ the prings the 
ter acket Cat ed ro between the 
d necting watel space 





i Lan j 
lit 
| ip by ap 
‘ Z mn 
itu l £ ( nder 
pre engine by 
n u st vhich, pre 
g ( crap Lin 
piu ( I I 
he ec re ( 1 the smal ( 
ire ( f bronze 1 H-section, wl 
gives the ff ne and at t 
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FIG. 3. SECTION 


same time allows plenty of room for the 
cap bolts at the ends. 

lo the writer's mind, the igniter is fat 
from being the least interesting feature of 
Howard motor. 


the It is generally ad 


mitted among gas-engine builders that 


where the primary spark is used, it should 
be produced by the quickest possible sepa 
ration of the electrodes, else an excessive 
battery current is required to produce a 
spark. This can be accomplished 


good 


either by making one electrode a spring 






SHOWING CAM 
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SHAFT AND EXHAUST VALVES 


and snapping the other past it, or by form 
ing the movable electrode as a finger on a 
stem, which stem passes through the cyl 
inder wall and has a ground collar inside 
the latter 
method is usually preferred; and for th« 


to prevent leakage. Of these 
best effect the rocking stem usually carries 
sort ot 

If, in 


an arm arranged to be struck a 
hammer-blow to break the circuit. 
addition, the timing of the spark is to be 
made variable, we have a combination of 
requirements, to fill which the amateur 
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will generally want at least two springs, 
a trigger or two and quite a lot of links, 
and 
and 


other kickshaws to swallow 
make 


igniter has but one spring; the circuit is 


pawls 
money trouble. The Howard 
open about four-fifths of the time in each 
cylinder; the ignition time can be adjusted 
simultaneously in both cylinders; it works 
with very little noise; and, except a set 
nut or two, there is practically nothing 
about it to get out of order. 

The photographs show the arrangement 
quite clearly, the long rod passing loosely 
through a hole in the arm on the igniter 
stem, and ending in a nut and check-nut; 
the compression spring holding the arm 
against the nut, and the snap cam below, 
carried out from the end of the cam shaft. 
With the first 
electredes inside the cylinder are 


1g inch of the rod’s rise, the 
pressed 
then the rod rises 
snaps 


the arm 


together by the spring; 
still 
down, the 


inch or ‘so, and 
the 


separation « 


further, 1% 
nut on 
{ the 
The little jointed guide just above 


impact of 


ele Cc 


causing a wide 
trodes. 
the cam is attached to a stem which passes 
through to the other side, where a similar 
guide has a handle attached, with a spring 
a perforated plate, for 
rod 
Though this adjustment is now 


pin moving over 


advancing or retreating the ends on 
the cam. 
performed by hand, it is intended to add a 
governor, which will regulate the ignition 
lead according to the speed of the 

Whenever a 


the igniter of 


motor 


snap cam is used to work 


a gas engine, either the cam 
or the part against which it works must 
be free to yield in case, for any reason, 
the 


complished in the 


engine turns backward. This is ac 
Howard engine by the 
ingeniously simple device shown in detail 
in Fig. 7, which shows the snap cams in 
the shaft. The shaft itselt 
extends only through the cams 


It is drilled hollow, and through it 


their places on 
exhaust 
aa’, 
passes the stem c, enlarged at one end, on 
which the snap cams are secured by thi 
screws shown. ‘The shaft and enlarged 
of the 


spring d keeps them together. 


part stem engage at b, and the 
At present Mr. Howard uses the vapor 
the 


pany, and finds them quite satisfactory 


izers made by Lunkenheimer Com 
after the springs have been doctored to 
bring them to the tension found by trial 
to be the best. With these vaporizers, and 
feeding warm air, the power of the 4™%x 
44-inch engine is quite close to 1 horse 
power per hundred revolution per minute 
within all ordinary limits of speed. It 


would probably be rated at 6 horse-power 


The alert reader will readily perceive 
that the difficulty of producing such a 
casting as that composing the cylinders 


of this motor is fully equal to the beauty 
of the result when the feat is successfully 
achieved; and he will not be surprised to 
be told that 
ings a day were poured and spoiled, befor: 


for several weeks three cast 


the perfect shape finally emerged from 


the sand. “We nearly had our foundry 
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go on strike on account of those cylin Q.—"Supposing you had gotten y 
ders.” remarked Mr. Howard to the writer boiler ready tor sea, all the manhole door 
wit] laugh, as he recounted the experi on, and had tightened up nuts on thie 
ne Suffice to say that the intricate dogs yourself—the gaskets all new, and 


problem has been solved, and that the cyl- consequently liable to be compressed 


inder castings are now produced with as somewhat—the ship leaves port; three o1 


ttle loss as with most cylinders having four days elapse and on going into the 


cored jacket stokehold vou notice that the dogs are 


Letters from Practical Men 


British Board of Trade Examinations can ial! in. The steam 


more or less loose Suppose by som 


ne of the dogs gets moved around 





tud in the door. so that the do 


pressure is & 


2 1 ses 1 ] ¢ vile ’ ly 

Editor American Machinist: pounds. Suppose this door fails in, wi 
The paragraph about “A Hero of the would you do 

aku Forts,” in issue No. 50, of last year \ | would immediately take oft 
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OF SN “ CAM 


\RRANGEMENT 


reminds me of a question supposed to have clothes and dive into that boiler after the 


Board of Trade door; for a d that could fall in w 
The 
oral examination, asked well worth investigating.”’ 
Probably the Taku 


build; which reminds me of at 


been asked in the British 


examination for marine engineers. 80 pounds pressure on the boiler would bx 


examiner, in the 
boiler 


one of the competitors (an American, so was on 


the story goes): the sam 


the B ‘ | ca 
didate |} ‘ t mped on th 
irithmet Dp i exa lation, an 
had very Lic | I ne ata | 
the eXamiunat id a man wil 
s noted to this day as a bad-tempered, 
gravating examiner, very fond of ask 
ng catch question only too happy 
wl en he can f] I _ 1 ind end him 
back to sea for thr x month He 
had badger |!) pet 1 he 
did not care whethe ‘ issed or not 
when this ques W prung on him 
() W he thie 1 I in engine l 
ft stroke where € piston 
Ch W t! Scot engineer chances 
I ret b m na l road lowland 
1c replied Wi ‘ wad it be 
t in the 
Che Brit marine engineer looks dow1 
nal ) ( ! 1 fireman t 


enginee! usual for man to serve 
apprenticeship first (the law says at 
ist three vea I | where ¢ pine 
re lt ( ed then got ca a 
rd engine \\ day S¢ cTvice 
Ss engineer in <¢ re I Watcl e can gt 
ip for exami d if successful, he 
yet econd-cia ct ‘ \ ( Cl 
« hi t ‘ Ce | wines nit i 
sistant i p of any e and powe 
cl et ota ) i yy engin i¢ t i 
OO | rse-i \ | e.¢ vines vl ( 
m a fir called a sl engine: 
mn \ 
\ tory ( t ( el wh 
when asked by the perintendent eng 
( ta New Ca ( ‘ ! ( wh 
That blank fool of econd enginecr | 
ischarged last voyage lost the templet 


\ ( ind date ror examination was once 


vacuul 


S a thing that g iwing hi 
breath in throug ( nd whi 


oom of one of the Clyde River steamer 

speaking to the engin ne day, on the 
run from Greenock to Rothesay Pwo 
well-dressed me pped nto the engine 

room and h Tit ran explaining the 
engine to the other. When he got 


throug] 
his friend said What are those littl 
things like clock for His chum re 
plied, “The one hand pointing 


60 is a pressure gage, and indicates the 


pressure in the boilers; the other is called 
vacuum gage \ vacuum a spa 

where there no air; now the boilers ar 

mly partly filled with water; when th 


water b 11S the pace im. the op ot the 
1) let which was occupied bv ur, be 
com filled with ste which drives tl 
r out Thus, as there is no air in th 
part t bec ( i acuum, and thi 
' ' , 
where the vacuum gage becomes usefu 
for it is graduated inches, showing ho 
— 1 P +] ‘ 
mat n ( ( I n ) 
of the boil If ( e down here 
when we make thx » at Dunoon, y 
W ll e° ti ( gine iT¢ I pped 








06 


and not using any steam, and consequently 
the gage needle will 
gradually fall from 24 inches, 
now is, showing that the pumps that feed 
the boilers are gradually filling the boilers 


no water, vacuum 


where it 


up to the top.” 
I asked an engineer on one of the ferry 


boats one time what a vacuum was. He 
said, “They say it’s nothing; but they 
can't tell me that nothing shows a pres 


I tell you the directors 
1 pre Ss 


tor 
pressure or 


sure of 26 pounds. 

of the Railroad don't 

measure the 
E. A. SUVERKROP 


pay 
Sure gages to 
nothing.”’ 





Methods of Clamping Adjustment 


Screws. 
Editor American Machinist: 

Many cases arise in machine design and 
construction where it is desired to obtain 
a fine adjustment by means of a screw, 
which screw, when thus adjusted, must be 
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screw is sometimes very exasperating. 


Also, in some situations it is very difficult 
to get one wrench on the screw head and 
another on the check nut and put enough 
muscle onto it to tighten the check nut 
securely. 

I believe that in most cases some one 
of the various forms shown in the sketch 
with greater and 
convenience. In all of these the clamping 
is accomplished without any tendency to 
disturb the setting of the adjusting screws. 
shows a set, or adjusting screw, 


may be used accuracy 


rie. 3 
tapped through a lug, which is afterwards 
sawed through on one side and a clamping 
the adjusting 


screw applied to tighten 
screw after it is set. A series of screws 
may be held as in Fig. 2, in which the 


clamping cap is sawed off after all the 
drilling and tapping is done in such a way 
for the adjusting 
half for 


as to leave a half-nut 


screws, and somewhat less than 


= 














Fig. 4 
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Fig. 2 
METHODS OF CLAMPING SCREWS 
securely held The most common way the clamping cap. The cap may of course 
is to use an ordinary set-screw with a be made separate and may be faced and 


check-nut to hold it. This often makes a 


clumsy arrangement. It calls for a long 
er screw than would otherwise be neces- 
sary; the screw head is one size and the 
nut another, and the tendency of the nut, 


when it is being tightened, to turn the 


bolted solid to the other piece before the 
holes for the adjusting screws are drilled 
Then facing a little more 
off the cap leaves it right for clamping 


and tapped. 


the screws securely. 


Another neat device, much used on 
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textile machinery, is shown in Fig. 3. In 
this case the adjusting screw nut is split 
in a plane at right angles to the axis of 
the screw, and the nut is pinched or com 
pressed axially to clamp the screw. This 
design is especially useful in close quar 
ters as the heads of both screws point in 
the same direction. 

Fig. 4 shows an adjusting screw with 
a clamping screw at right angles to it, 
plain brass plug slightly less than the tap 
drill size being inserted under the clamp 
ing screw to prevent burring the threads 
of the adjusting screw 

In designing any of the above device: 
the heads of both adjusting and clamping 
should be so that the 
wrench or screw-driver will complete th: 


Screws same siz 


adjustment. FF. C. BLANCHARD 





The American Machinist Burd 


o’ Freedum. 
Editor American Machinist : 

Our boys have been kicking about th 
high-flying machinist who, with monkey 
wrench and chipping hammer, distracts 
the attention of the recipients of your sta 
tionery. There is a general air of dis 
tracted incongruity pervading his franti 
ensemble, which called to ou 
attention so many times that silence is n 


h is been 


longer possible. Various plans for in 
proving his personal appearance have be 

A suit of overalls seems to bx 
both to pre 


advanced. 


the most pressing necessity 


vent him from again running his tai 
through the back gears and to do away 
with the need for the shield (which we 


presume is an adaptation of the classi 
tig-leaf). A nail-keg to 
wanted, both to give a 
and to 
having no visible means of 

But he is a back number at 
his 


sit on is also badly 
more realistic 

of repose remove the stigma ot 
support 

with 
1 


ana 


best. 
old-time wrench and hammer, 
only serves to give 
ance to otherwise unexceptional pre-- 
work. As an machinist. | 
spectfully 


a provincial appea 


American 


suggest that he be retired 
that no 


pointed. E. J. 


successor be ap 


half-pay and 
ARMSTRONG 
[As there may be others who think as 
brother Armstrong does (in fact, we have 
heard from one or two others), it may be 
that this bird 
the results of careful study by an artist 
student of heraldry, little 


well to mention represent 


and who is so 
in that line criti 
cised that we shall carefully conceal fron 


used to having his work 


him the fact that a mere machinist has pr¢ 
sumed to do so. To feather 
this bird would be the rankest heresy. H 


touch a 


might be retired on half-pay—or no pay 
but to remove his 
(which Mr. A. calls a 


in overalls, or to disarrange the symmetry 


bed-ticking 
shield) and put his 


aprot! 


of his tail feathers by attempting to mak 
him sit on a nail-keg, would be an act ot 
vandalism. Our bird needs no me4ns 

support, visible or otherwise; he stipport- 
himself and all his dignity besides. W: 
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n here as he appears on our lettet 
that 


ought to be done with him 


— 


judge 


Ed. | 


our readers may 








Developing a Man-Hole Facing 


Machine. 
Edite Machinist 


Referring to the notice by W. L 


\merican 
Schel 
to the writer's 
Machines,” 


described 


lenbach in your issue No. 3 
irticle on **Manhole-Facing 
the machine 


built 


that 
and 


1] 
Wil sa Was 


designed some three 


years ago 
and without any knowledge on the part of 


the designer—at least so far as the writer 


is aware—of the existence of any simular 


certainly was under t 


pression, up to the time of seeing Mi 
Schellenbach’'s notice, that the principal 


ot the machine, viz.., 
himself 


oe et 


was orginal with 


NORSTRANI 


Br vn, N. ¥ 
Maudslay. 
Editor American Machinist 
[ note in your report of the death of 
Charles Sells, that your proofreader has 
lowed the name of Maudslay to be ren 
dered “Mandslay,” thus obscuring — the 
facts those not fully familiar with the 


that wonderful mechanical 


genius. who rightfully earned all the hom 


ige the world of mechanics can bestow 


Why “Rare Ben Johnson,” because he 
wrote -ome plays, and not “Rare” Henry 
Maudslay, who stamped the modern char 
wcter of an entire industrial world 
( ( Hu 
Elswick Employees. 

edit \merican Machinist 

[1 ur notice of the death of Lord 
I g, you spea of th eIswick 
Wor s employing 3,000 met This 
miu-t t in error, 30,000 would be 
it ctual number i: &. F&F 


The Selden Patent on Automobiles. 


Editor American Machinist 


It seems to me that in your comments 
regarding the Selden “master patent” to! 


No. 2, 


controversy 


vehicles. in muss One 


you 
ief points of the 


If Selden had been a bona-fide inventor 


endeavoring seriously to solve the prob 


11 


working road vehicle, it 1s wholly 
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the legal twists by 


date it 


improbable that ever 


which he contrived to ahead six- 


1] ] 


teen vears would have resulted in so gen 


and indignant a determination on 


the part of the builders to resist his pre 
tensions \s a matter of fact. while he 
was evidently aware from the first of the 
gre possibilities of road locomotive 
with ai liquid \ carbon gas engine 
it does not appear that he ever troubled 
himself with the construction of an actu 
vehicle or evel \ Its theoretical at vel 
opment beyond the bare requirements of 
i¢ Patent (thee Not One detail of the 
motor, or the running gear, by which they 
re supposed to be idapted to each othe 


was of the slightest technic 


general character or the 


enough summed up in tli 
motor, which, as shown in the drawings, 


lly inoperative because it has no 
is the general worthlessness of the 
ims understood that the battle has 
whether 


trrowed down to the question 


the application of a compression gasoline 
ith its necessary complements ot 
to a road vehicle pre 
steam or by a non 
engine, 18s Per se any 
more a patentable novelty than the same 
would be if applied to a pow 


er pump or a threshing machine 


| it Greores B Selden patent lawvet 
ould attempt by sharp practice to levy 
nN al ndus which he never lifted 

a finger to create r foster has, of cours 

wearing on the legal aspect of the case 

; 
ly lev eless, it will explain why thers 
is so little disposition to treat him as 


deserving and misunderstood inventor. So 


far from that, there is a very general hoy 


that this claim of “any suitable motor o1 


unning gear with suit 


ACE orde d 


1 mind it 


any 


able clutch” will In the short 


shrift which to any non-lega must 


Seen to dese rvs 


\s to whether or not master patents 
should be issued on gasoline inventions 
not apparent ow that question 1s 


Tow! I 


Trade-Mark Axioms. 


ise recently decided by the United 

S s Supreme Court covering the trade 
il ' Ss of ” nt? Chief J tice 

| kk cit ered ‘ ypaniae n the cours 
ol ch of i ( ittentiol to Seve i 
salient po \tten n was first called 
e early use e term “trade-mark, 
ind its meaning ; i distinctive mark of 
henticits tire ug! which the products 

f particular manufacturers or the vend 
ble commodities of particular merchant 
iv be distinguished from those of others 

\ trade-mark may consist of any sym 
or anv form of words, but as its office 

\ » point out d stinctively the origin 


articles to which it 1s 


lat no form of 


sign or 


vords can be ippropriated as a_ valid 





{ 


natute of the 
iTy meaning 
| uth and 
same purpose 
‘ establi hed 
1 id 
, 
g in the na 
r ownership 
| 1 ct 
ed pl 
T 
grove g 
can apply 
try t< 
erce and by 
' 
e rig 
prevent othe 
I ck il 1 
n that di 
e same desig 


geographical 


naary sig 


th 


ni 


hea 


be protected 


uch 


word 


by 


vould amount 


( acquired 


( 


track 


hk 


ins 


mark 


shown 


ntent 1s 


damage 


( f the 


llowed lk 


p! mary 


will prevent 
moot orig 
ch circum 
will lio 
its 
rid ‘ ! 
d of 
lt ! 
| i Wal ( ] 











Personal. 

S. Fischer Miller, formerly with Messrs. 
Milliken Bros., will hereafter be in charge 
of the New York contracting office of the 
American Bridge Company. 

Richard Thirsk, who for some time.past 
has been consulting engineer in Alabama 
and Georgia, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the National Elevator and Ma- 
chine Company, of Scranton, Pa., and will 
I9ol. 

W. H. A. Davidson, who has been sell- 
ing Lundell Electric Motors ever since 
they have been on the market, has gone 
from the New York office of the Sprague 
Electric Company, to take the management 
of a new one which the company has 
opened in Baltimore. 


assume charge February 1, 


Charles Churchill, of London, has been 
here for about a month past, accompanied 
by Mrs. Churchill and daughter. They 
sailed for home, Saturday, the 19th. This 
trip was not a business one, but was solely 
to enable Mr. Churchill to spend Christ- 
mas with his aged mother and to visit 
other relatives. 

A. J. Major, formerly manager of the 
bridge and construction department of the 
A. & P. Roberts Company, has been ap- 
pointed by the American Bridge Company 
manager of all its Eastern plants, which 
have been grouped in one section and 
which include the following: The Pen- 
coyd, the East Berlin, the Buffalo, the 
Edge Moor, the Elmira, the Groton, the 
Hilton, the Horseheads, the Trenton, the 
Post & McCord, the and the 
Union plants. 


Rochester 





Obituary. 

announced of George 
Birch, head of the firm of G. Birch & Co., 
Mr. Birch 
a well-known inventor and builder of fine 


The 


death is 


of Manchester, England was 
amateurs’ lathes and other tools and was 
an excellent mechanic. Some of his tools 
were illustrated and described in our col- 
umns in 1&99 


Thomas Shaw, an inventor and called 
by his friends “the Edison of Pennsylva- 
died at Hammonton, N. J., January 
19. His home was in Philadelphia. He 
had taken out 186 United States patents 


covering 91 subjects, among which were 


nia,” 


a mercurial steam gage, noiseless exhaust, 
the Verona lock-nut and washer, a dead- 
stroke hammer and the Shaw gas tester or 
detector for mines. 

Philip James, a lifelong worker in iron 
and mills, ra, 
January 14, eighty-eight years old. He 
was born in Wales, and he began sweep 
ing off plates in an iron mill when seven 
He was later in charge of a 


steel died at Allegheny, 


years old. 
furnace, and when nineteen he assisted in 
making the first T the Dowlias 
Iron Works, Glamorganshire. He 
to this country in 1837. first finding em 
ployment as a puddler at Haverstraw, N 


rail at 
came 
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Y. In 1843 he went to Pittsburgh. Dur 
ing the Civil War he manager of 
Pennsylvania Forge; in 1869 he managed 
a mill at Irondale, Ohio, and he rounded 
out his fifty-seven years of rolling-mill 
work as night boss of puddlers in Oliver’s 
Woods Run Mill. The judgment of 
“Phil” James is said to have been highly 
Smallness of 


Was 


valued among mill owners. 
stature 
his advancement. 


was considered to have hindered 





Inquiry for Machinery. 

(140) Wanted, names and addresses of 
manufacturers of machines for straight- 
ening square and hexagonal bars up to 1% 
inches. 





The Essen Chamber of Commerce, in its 
annual report, admits that the change in 
Germany’s business situation came from 
the United States. 





The New York Central Railroad has 
made an advance of 10 per cent. to ma- 
chinists in its shops at Oswego, N. Y. 





Manufacturers. 


Dowd & King, Charlotte, S. C., will 
a factory for plumbing and heating supplies. 
The New Iberia (La.) Cotton Milling Com- 
pany has decided to erect a knitting mill. 
The Yardley (Pa.) flour and feed mill was 
burned recently; loss estimated at $40,000. 
The 
Mass., 
The 
woolens, 
plant. 
The Asheboro (N. CC.) Wood & Iron Works, 
destroyed by fire a few months ago, are being 
rebuilt. 
The Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Tenn., 
is to make improvements, which will 
$30,000. ° 


erect 


firm of D. D. Lefavour & Co., Salem, 
will erect a four-story shoe factory. 

Barnsville Manufacturing Company, 
Fairmount, W. Va., will enlarge its 


cost 


It is understood that the Proctor Furniture 
Company is building a $20,000 plant at Knox 
ville, Tenn. 
plant of 
Brit 


An addition will be built to the 
the National Spring Bed Company, New 
ain, Conn. 

The Keystone 
Limited, York, Da., 
its foundry. 


Farm Machine Company, 
is building an addition to 


A new foundry is to be built by Charles IF. 
Ernst on Lathrop street, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
cost $3,600. 

EK. and Elisha Downing, of Castleberry, 
Ala., are negotiating to erect a cotton factory 
to cost $100,000. 

The scythe handle factory in 
Quebec, of J. R. Ball was burued 
about $20,000. 

The Chase Machine Company, Cleveland, 
O., is understood to be about to put up a new 
building on Main street. 

The Cleveland (O.) Stamping & Tool Com 
pany proposes to erect a brick factory on 
Hamilton street, to cost $5,400. 

The McKeesport (Pa.) Cold Storage & Ice 
Manufacturing Company has broken ground 
for the erection of a large plant. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Light, Heat & Trac- 
tion Company will, it is stated, put up a 
power plant in South Milwaukee. 


Waterville, 
recently ; 


loss, 
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The United States Machine Company, Will- 


iamsport, Pa., are in the market for a com- 
plete equipment for a machine shop 
The work on an addition to the Larkin 


Soap Company's plant in Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is progressing rapidly. 


The directors of the Akron (0O.) Belting 
Company are considering plans for an_ in- 
crease of the capacity of the plant 

A two-machine tissue-paper mill will be 


added to the plant of the Wassau Paper Com 
pany at Brokaw, near Wassau, Wis. 

It is rumored that the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Stove & Range Company has purchased a 
site for a new factory at New Castle 

A $100,000 cotton mill enterprise is being 
organized at Cuthbert, Ga. A. Hood is chair- 
man of the committee to raise capital 

The Lewis Spring & Axle 
Jackson, Mich., is arranging to 
plant, which was lately destroyed by tire 


Company, of 
rebuild its 


Plans are about to be started for a $600, 
000 cement p!ant to be constructed for the 
Tatamy Cement Company at Nazareth, | 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Stave Company 
will build a boiler-house in which will be in 
stalled a boiler of 150 horse-power capacity 

The Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, 
Conn., will erect an addition, which, it is 
said, will double its manufacturing capacity 

It is understood that the Appleton Manu 
facturing Company, maker of agricuitural im 
plements, will build a new plant at Batavia, 
Ill. 

An addition is to be 
Bridge Works at West 
ing the coming spring at a cost of about $500, 
000. 

The Leather & Brass Manufacturing Com 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y., is moving its plant 
to Auburn. The company employs sixty-six 
men. 

The New Castle (Ind.) Coil Hoop 
pany is installing additional machinery in its 
plant, and is in the market for a second-hand 


Shifller 
dur 


made to the 
Homestead, Pa., 


Com- 


blower 

The Concord Manufacturing 
Penacook, N. H., states that our 
ment that it will build an addition to its mill 


Company, 
announce- 


is incorrect. 

H. Barker & Co., starch 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., are 
ing built for them a new factory on California 


manufacturers, 
hav- 


street, Newton, Mass. 

The Gould Storage Battery Company and 
Gould Coupler Company, 18-20 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, will extend their 


plants at Depew, N. Y. 


The Ruffalo Foundry Company, of Buffalo 


N. Y.. has been chartered: capital, $10,000 
Directors: C. F. Dunbar, W. J. Hayes and 
Ernest Rippel, of Buffalo. 

A sheet mill is to be established at Canton 
O., by W. J. Steele and others, of that place 
Mr. Steele was formerly connected with the 
Canton Roll & Machine Company. 

It is believed that the American District 
Steam (Heating) Company will erect a plant 


for the manufacture of its supplies outside of 
Lockport, N. Y., its headquarters. 

The Fawcus Machine Company has been 
granted a permit to build a brick machine 
shop, to cost $3,500, on Smallman street, near 
Twenty-eighth street, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pa., the 


one of 


Reading Iron Com 
the largest and 
equipped skelp mills at that place At 
same place the National Brass & Iron 
pany is having drawings made for a brick and 
iron addition to be built to its plant 


At Reading, 
pany will erect best 


the 
Com 


The Clarkwell Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, has purchased property at Camden, 
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N. J., and will erect a factory building of 
brick and iron, with power equipment. 

A hew cotton mill, to be financed by the 
Oklahoma Land & Industrial Company, Okla 
homa City, Okla., is understood to be pro 
posed by F. W. Smith, of Houston, Tex. 

The Globe Furniture Manufacturing Com 
pany, Evansville, Ind., will add two new ad 
ditions to its factory in West Maryland street, 
costing $20,000, between now and May 1. 

George E. Nicholson, zine smelter, Iola. 
Kan., has ordered material for two additional 
blocks of retorts, and is considering a rolling 
mill and acid plant in connection therewith. 

A building permit has granted the 
Friedman Bros. Shoe Company for a six-story 
factory, about 77x130 feet, at Jefferson and 
Madison streets, St. Louis, Mo. : cost, $40,000. 


been 


The new car shops of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad are to be estab- 
lished just on the outskirts of Dedham. Mass 
Probably 400 or 500 hands will be employed. 

M. J. Morehouse has completed plans for 
a factory to be built at Chicago Highlands, 
lll., for the American Noveity Castings Com- 


pany. It will be 550x110, and will cost $50,- 
000. 

On a contract for a pump plant at the 
Cincinnati city water-works, approximating 
$1,000,000 in amount, the Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, N. J., were the lowest bid 
ders. 

The National Lead Company has bought 


143x150 feet of land on highteenth street and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Chicago, to extend its factory and warehouse 
plant. 

The 


Meehan Boiler & Construction Com 
pany, Lowellville, O., is adding largely to its 
machinery equipment. <A large bending and 
straightening machine has lately been or 


dered. 


It is reported from Williamsport, Pa., that 
Trexler & Terrill have purchased tracts of 
hardwood timber in the vicinity of Laporte, 
and will erect a factory for barrels. tubs and 
tirkins. 

The Tempest Brick Company, at 
Pa., controlled by T. J. Evans. of McKees 
port, suffered from a fire January 10. Plant 
No. 1 and the elevator and engine-rooms were 
destroyed. 


Manown, 


Clapp Bros., hardware, lumber, ete.. of 
Vicksburg, Mich., will add to their plant a 
boiler-house and a testing house with a 35 


horse-power engine, a steam boiler and other 
machinery. 

Fire, January 7, destroyed the car depart 
ment building and contents at the Southern 
Indiana Railroad shop, Princeton, Ind. The 
loss is $30,000. The building will immediate 
lv be replaced. 

A new power-house of the Haverhill, South- 
ern New Hampshire, Lawrence & Methuen 
Street Railway, will be the 
Salem (N. H.) depot. The building will cost 
about $20,000. 

Schoen & Glattle have awarded the 
contract for a factory building on Allegheny 
and Kensington Philadelphia, Pa., 
for Hirst & Rogers, of that city, Brussels car 
pet manufacturers. 


erected near 


been 


avenues, 


The Farmers’ Fertilizer Company, Limited, 
with a capital of $10,000, has been formed at 
York, Pa. The president is Benjamin S. 
Heindle. A plant is now fitted up to 
make bone phosphates. 


being 


The Central Station Heating Company, 
Cineinnati, will erect a station at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which, it is said, will be fol- 


lowed by four others there, 


of over $600,000. 


aggregating a 
cost 


of the Mineral (Ou) 


Company, at a 


The 
Mine Supply 


Ridge 
meeting held at 


directors 
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Youngstown, have decided that a new 48x60 


foot foundry be built in addition to the 
plant at Mineral Ridge 
The Merchants’ & Planters’ Oil Company, 


Houston, Tex., has decided to rebuild the oil 
mills which burned last September, entailing 
a less of $409,000 The plant will be 
much larger than the old 


new 


Ground has been broken at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., for the works of the National Sewing 
Machine Company, of New York. The fac 
tory will be in operation by June and will 


employ 200 men and boys. 


(Continued on next page.) 


Miscellaneous Wants. 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
head at 25 cents a line, each insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Sat 
urday morning for the ensuing week’s issue. 





{nswers addressed to our care will be foi 
warded. 
Gear Wheels, gear cutting. Grant ; see p. 22. 


Caliper cat. free. KE. G. Smith, Columbia, Pa 
Forming lathes. Mer.Mach.T.Co.,Meriden,Ct 
Punches & dies. Wal.M.Wks.,Waltham, Mass. 
Mfg.plants,space,powers,land. A.Ela,Boston. 
Wanted—Modern, 15 in. stroke keyseating 
machine. Address Box 69, Franklin, O. 
motor castings; best jump-spark 
plug made. Orswell, 34 Beach, Boston. 
Light and fine mach’y to order; models and 
elec. work specialty. E. O. Chase, Newark, N. J. 
took “Dies and Diemaking,”’ $1, post paid. 
J.L.Lucas, Bridgeport,Ct Send for index sheet 
Parallel drawing-board attachments; by 
mail, $1.50; circulars. F. G. Hobart, Beloit,Wis. 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 13th and Noble 
sts., Philadelphia, Va., build light machinery 
Selden Packing for Stufling box, with or 
without rubber core Randolph Brandt, 3S 
Cortlandt st., New York 
Send for circular of the Rich Handy Draw 
ing Outfit: it is a great time-saver. J. & G. 
Rich, 120 N. 6th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of sheave ropes for power 


Gasoline 


transmission are invited to send their ad 
dresses to P. T., Box 240, AMER. MACHINIS1 
Drafting and designing quickly and accu 


rately executed for firms not employing regu 
lar draftsmen, by Wallace & Co., P. O. Box 
50, Newark, N. J 

Steam carriage and motor cycle construc 
tor wishes correspondence with parties about 
to enter the automobile business Box 250, 
AMERICAN MACHINIS1 

$40,000 will secure controlling in 
terests in old-established and incorporated 
machine tool works, employing about 175 men 
Sox 218, AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Estimates on water, gas and electric meter 


estate's 


indexes, in whole or parts: special clock 
movements; smal! tools and dies; gear work 
a specialty. Smith Novelty Co., 28 Com 


merce st., Trenton, N. J 
Institutions retiring from business having 
machine tools, brass and wood working ma 


chinery will find it to their interest to corres 
pond with us. We purchase complete plants 
or handle them on com. €. C. Wormer Mach. 
Co., 55-59 Woodbridge st... W Detroit, Mich 
A well-equipped machine shop and foundry, 
with ample water power, capacity 50 me 
chanics, tools suitable for engine building up 


to 24x24-inch or similar work, invites pro 
posals in their line, or will consider manu 
facturing new specialties. Address P. ©) 


Drawer 414, Lockport, N. Y 


Wants. 


Situation and Help Advertisements only in 


serted under this head. Rate 25 cents a line 
for each insertion. About sir words make a 
line. No advertisements under two lines ac 
cepted, and no advertisements abbreviated 
The cash and copy should be sent to reach 
us not later than Saturday morning foi 
the ensuing week's issue. Answers addressed 
to our care will be forwarded, ipplicants 
may specify names to which their replies are 


not to be forwarded; but replies will not be 
returned. If not forwarded they will be de 
stroved without notice Original letters of 
recommendation or other papers of value 
should not be inclosed to unknown 
pondents. 


. * 
Situations Wanted. 
Mechanical draftsman wishes to 
), AMERICAN MACHINIST 


COTTES 


change 





45 


Mechanic on 


math. & elec. instruments de 
sires position ; 4 


German ; 35 L. S., Amu. M 


references some best engineers 


$35 Dekalb av., B’klyn 
position graduate on 
moderate salary IB. | 
AMERICAN MACHINIS1 


lbraftsman ; 
in Ul. S. “Draftsman,” 
Draftsman wants 
je a experience ~ 
251, 


Experienced patternmaker wants change as 


foreman or assistant; small work preferred 
ample references Box 241, AMek. Macn 
First-class draftsman, designer and prac 
tical mechanic, technical sraduate, wants to 
change position Box 24%, AMER. MACHINIST 


tooimaker, de 


Many veais’ experience as 
signer. inventor, foreman; would change 
specialties preferred. Box 248, AMER. Macu 


foremanship 
general 


Wanted—-By foundry foreman, 
of foundry making engine castings or 


jobbing, heavy or light Address Box 178 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Mechanical engineer, age 38, 20 years’ ex 
perience, 15 as manager and superintendent 
in machine and foundry business, desires a 
position. Address Box 247, AMen. Macu 

Mechanical engineer desires change; tech 
nical education and 15 years’ experience: spe 
cialist in mining machinery and steam engi 
neering ; excellent record. Box 214, A. Macu 

Mechanical engineer, sober, reliable and 
competent, having had long experience in 


power plants, 


charge of men, machinery and 
Address Tox 


desires a change of position 
227, AMERICAN MACHINIST 





vy thorough 


Position as foreman wanted, 


machinist and toolmaker, used to building 
high-grade work by the interchangeable sys 
tem; up-to-date tools and fixtures designed 


Address Z. N., AMERICAN MACHINIST 
education 


engineer ng 


A thorough mechanic, technical 
good executive ability and wide 
experience, desires change of position, as me 
chanical superintendent or chief engineer with 
up-to-date concern, When opportunity can be 
had tox 246, AMERICAN MACHINIS! 


Technical graduate, 28, with 7 prac 
tical experience in shop and drawing room on 
mill and general machinery, tools, jigs and 
fixtures, desires position; familiar with best 
shop practice, estimating and systematizing 

4 Macu 


years 


careful and energetk Box 225, AM 
Wanted —Position as superintendent: cap 
able of organizing and handling a machinery 


plant in all its branches; am a designer of 
special and automatic machinery, tools, jigs, 
fixtures for the rapid and economical produc 
work W Hi. S 


tion of interchangeable 
AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Technical man, practical, all-around ma 
chinist, die maker and machine designer, fa 
miliar with modern foundry practice, mixing, 
capable of doing his own chemical analysis 
handling men, tiguring costs and purchasing 


supplies, desires position as superintendent 


or mechanical engineer ; references Box 25S 
AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Mechanical engineer, Associate Member A 
S. M. E., with extensive experience in modern 
shop management, envelope, paper bag and 
small automatic machinery, small high-speed 


engines, blowers, ete., desires position as 
superintendent or as draftsman and designer 
capable of organizing or reorganizing a ma 
chine plant according to modern practice 
tox 230, AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Help Wanted. 


Wanted—-Reliable draftsmen on special 
chinery ; state experience and salary expected 
Address “Buffalo,” care AMER, MACHINIS1 

Wanted —Immediately, two first-class drafts 


men on hoisting machinery and engine work 
Address A. B.C AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Wanted——-A 
salesman; an 
the right party 


ma 


care 

thoroughly 
excellent salary 
Box 236, AMER 


competent pump 
will be paid to 
MAcCHINIS1 


Wanted—-Two all-around job-shop machin 


ists, conscientious and capable; men _ not 
above 30 years of age preferred. Box 244, A. M 

Wanted—-For a few months, a mechanical 
draftsman with practical ideas Address, 


experience, Greenfield Machine Co 


Mass. 


stating 
(;reenfield, 


Wanted——Good mechanical draftsman, by a 
manufacturing concern near New York city 
state experience and salary desired. Box 237, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—FExperienced traveling salesman 
good theoretical and practical mechanical ex 
perience ; references and terms required. Box 
217, AMERICAN MACHINIS1 


Wanted—A_ superintendent = of 
shops in Western city near Chicago 


machine 
must 











MACHINIST 


AMERICAN 


January 24, I90I. 





Continued from preceding page.) 
‘lans have been filed for a new grain eile 
vator, to be erected by the Storage Elevator 


& Milling Company at Starkey and Plato 
streets, St. Paul, Minn. It is to be 58x70 
feet, and will cost $45,000. 

\ stock company has been organized at 


Pa., and will purchase the old Kim 
rolling mill the American 
loop Company, and will convert it into 


Sharon, 
herly owned by 
stee 


foundry and machine shop. 


lans have been prepared for enlarging the 
the Cornwall & Paterson Manufactur 
Company, of piano and 
Fairfield and Bedford 


plant of 


ing maker organ 


hardware, avenues and 


Stute street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Glass blowers, cutters,  flatteners and 
gatherers of Hartford City, Ind., and other 
points have organized a co-operative com 
pany, and will establish a twelve-pot factory 
there, with a capital of $25,000. 

J. ik. Jones & Bro., scrap iron dealers, Alle 
gheny, Pa., are increasing the capacity of 
their vards and putting in new machinery 
At present they want machinery for cutting 


and threading wrought-iron pipe. 

The Cochrane 
Walnut Hill, Mass., carpets, velvets and tapes 
will make an addition to its plant. Near 
ly 200 more hands will be employed in addi 
tion to the 300 already at work. 


Manufacturing Company, 


cry, 


The Oyster Bay Engine Company, of Oyster 
Lay, Nassau County, N. Y., 
porated object, 
capital, $30,000, 


has been incor 
manufacturing machinery ; 
Directors: ID. D. Smith, T. 


W. Burt and John Titus, of Oyster Bay. 


The Pressler Well & Core Drilling Machine 
Company, Third and Plum streets, Cincinnati, 
.. is fitting up a plant for making drilling 
machinery, and was recentiv reported as in 


the market for a 32-inch lathe and a 24-ineh 
planer 

Sidney Shepard & Co.. metals and sheet 
metal goods, Buffalo, N. Y., have bought land 


on Which they will ereet a three-story factory, 


125x100) feet as well and 


as a warehouse, 


will use it in making enameled or 


ware 

Plans have been prepared for buildings for 
the MeLaughlin-Martin-Parkhurst 
Canandaigua, N. Y. They 
TOX1TISO feet, two stories 
two 


Company, 
show a factory, 
also a 
an 


high ; 
and 


power 


house, stories high, enameling 


plant \ 


George FL Payne & Cé., Philadelphia, Va., 
have plans on the boards in the Juniper street 
offices for a power-house to built for the 
hiladelphia «& Railroad Company, 
Pa. The plans were made by the 


be 
Reading 
at Reading, 
company 


An oil mill in Greenville, Tex., of which 
J.B. Dale, Jr., is manager, lost its main build 
ing by fire January S, the machinery con 
tained being badly damaged The original 
cost is estimated at S70,000 It will be re 
built at onee. 

It is reported in Vittsburgh that A. J. 
Malorkey, an oil man, contemplates erecting 
a brick manufacturing plant at Hite station. 


Pa., on the West 
000 will 


Penn Railroad. About 
be put into the enterprise, and 20.000 
bricks turned out daily. 


S15, 
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LATHE TOOL HOLDER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


STOREY & SONS, mr. Hotty. N.J., U.S.A 
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Help Wanted—Continued. 


Address, giving class 
tox 242, A. M. 


have good references. 
of work heretofore engaged in, 


Wanted——Model and experimental men, 
about 35 years of age, familiar with work 
such as cash register and typewriter: state 
where worked and wages expected. tox 45, 


MACHINIST. 
Experienced 


AMERICAN 


Wanted mechanical drafts 


men. Apply, giving age, record, references 
and salary required, to Engineer Drafting 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. \ 

Wanted —Two good toolmakers; one mak 


ing tools for working on iron, the other on 


TOOLS for brass ; give references, experience 
and wages wanted. The Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 


Wanted—Machine tool salesman for cities 
of New York, Pittsburgh and Cleveland ; local 
resident, acquainted with the trade, preferred ; 


write, stacing experience and giving refer 
ences. Address Box 202, AMER. MACHINIST. 
We are enlarging our works, and will 


shortly require an increased number of skilled 


mechanics; we invite application from pat 
tern makers, molders and machinists. Ad 
dress the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General superintendent wanted for new 


WANTED 


Your correspondence with regard to the 
manufacturing of small machines and 
specialties. We are well equipped for doing 
duplicate work. 


The Jackson Patent Shell Roll Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. 





valve shops in Canada; a first-class man, 
experienced in every department of work in 
iron and brass, will be treated liberally. Ap 
ply at once, National Lron Works, Ltd., 20 
King st., East, Toronto, Canada. 
Wanted—General manager of 

shops, foundry, ete., employing S0O 
good opening for a man of experience 
ability in both mechanical and executive de 
partments. Address, with references and ad 
vise past experience, Box 243, AMER. MaAcn. 


machine 
men; a 
with 


Wanted—First-class machinists, vise hands 
floor hands, machine hands; have lately in 
creased our plant and can offer good men 
steady jo.s and good pay; good, healthy 


town and cheap living. Write fully, American 


Mach. & Foundry Co., Hanover, York Co., Pa. 

Wanted—Chief foreman for machine shop 
of $0 men on medium heavy machine tools 
and tight special machinery ; none with less 
than 6 years’ actual experience as foreman 
need apply; state age, experience, naming 
shop and time employed as foreman. Address 


tox 224, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

A first-class mechanic who is thoroughly 
acquainted with refrigerator and ice machines 
and has experience in putting up plants of the 
Plate ice system, wanted to go abroad; one 
who also speaks German preferred ; state age, 
nationality, experience, references and salary 
expected. Address Box 207, Amer, MACH. 


| Can Cheapen Your Output. 


Original expert designing and building of 
special machines for vanious trades. . . 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Otto Kraus Consulting and .. 
9 


Constructing Engineer, 
136 Liberty St., New York. 


Cortlandt. 





Telephone, 632 





CLEVELAND GEAR WORKS 


W. R. SAWYER, Lessee. 
86 Seneca Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Gear Wheels and 
Gear 
Cutting 


of all descriptions. 










Get Our Prices. 





J. R. VANDYCK, 136 Liberty St., 
YORK. 





NEW 
Cold Meta! Saws and Saw - 
Grinders. 








Taylor Turbines. mie 
Shafting and Castings. 


imperial Hand Cars. 
HIGLEY SAWS occupy small 


VALUABLE BCOKS. 





Mechanical Movements, Powers, Devices 
and Appliances, 
Price, $3.00 


By Gardner |) 


Horseless Vehicles, Automobiles and Motor Cycles, 
By Gardner D. Hiscox. Price, $3.00 


Gas Engine Construction, 
By Parseil & Weed. Price, $2.50 


Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases, 
By Prof. T. O’Conor Sloane. Price, $2.50 


Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
By Gardner D. Hiscox. Price, $2.50 


Complete Electrical Library (5 volumes), 
By Prof. T O’Conor Sloane. Price, $5.00 


FREE | A special circular of any of 


these books sent on re quest 
NORMAN W. HENLEY & CO., 


Our g6 page catalog of scientific 
PUBLISHERS, 


Hiscox. 





and practical books, sent free 
15 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 









has an automatic, longitudinal table feed of 23 
down” 


simple mechanism, and has 16 changes from 


inch per spindle revolution 


order. 


he Owen No.3 


request. 
Plain [lilling Machine 


nches in either 


direction, ‘‘in and out movement of &% inches, and “* up and 


movement of 1¢ inches. This feed is reversed by a 


04 Inch tO .120 


Automatic stop releases the feed 


where desired, and adjustable dials indicate in thousandths the 
three movements of table. 
The Owen No 3 isa money making Miller, and all we ask 


is a chance to demonstrate this fact to you before you place your 


Get our free circular, anyhow, and read the other good 


points. 


The Owen Machine Too! Co., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 





RADIAL DRILLS, 
MULTIPLE DRILLS, 
BORING MILLS. 


U. S. A. 


Successors to 


BAUSH MACHINE TOOL GO., sause 323232 tacuime 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


TOOL CO. 











